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Fi^OM  THE  EDn^OR 


With  this  issue,  THE  INDONESIAN  QUARTERLY  enters 
its  fourth  year  of  publication.  The  cover  motif  selected  for  the 
1976  Volume  depicts  a  ceremonial  axe  (KAPAK)  from  the 
island  of  Roti. 

Both  the  publisher  and  editor  hope  that  this  fourth  year 
will  witness  the  achievement  of  many  of  our  hopes  and  plans 
for  the  QUARTERLY.  One  of  our  first  tasks  for  the  year  is  to 
put  the  QUARTERLY  on  a  more  regular  basis  and  to  eliminate 
the  delays  in  publication  that  have  occurred  during  the  past 
few  years.  We  also  hope  to  further  vmprove  the  quality  and 
increase  the  variety  of  the  contents  of  the  QUARTERLY. 

We  are  confident  that  these  goals  can  be  achieved  with 
the  continued  support,  encouragement  and  suggestions  of  our 
readers. 


THE   ORIGINS    OF   THE  CONCEPT 
"FREE  AND  ACTIVE"  IN 
INDONESIAN  FOREIGN  POLICY 

H.  Roeslan  ABDULGANI. 


That  Indonesian  foreign  policy  has,  from  its  inception, 
been  fundamentally  inspired  and  characterized  by  anti- 
colonialism  is,  I  believe,  a  fact  that  is  clear  for  all  to  see.  The 
constitutional  embodiment  of  this  anti-colonialist  commitment 
is  contained  in  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  Indonesian 
Constitution:  Independence  is  the  inalienable  right  of  all 
nations,  and  therefore  colonialism  must  be  erased  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  because  it  is  incompatible  with  conditions 
of  humanity  and  justice". 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  ultimate  aim  of  our  foreign 
policy  is  the  creation  and  establisiiment  of  a  new  pattern  of 
international  relations  based  on  the  fundamental  condition  of 
world  peace.  The  constitational  fonnulation  of  this  commitment 
is  contained  in  the  fourth  paragraph  of  our  Constitution,  which 
states,  among  other  things,  that  the  Government  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia  "shall  participate  in  the  realization  of 
world  order  based  on  independence,  world  peace  and  social 
justice". 

If  we  compare  our  Constitution  with  the  U.N.  Charter, 
certain  similarities  may  be  noted.  Both  of  these  historic 
documents  were  born  at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
Both  are  imbued  with  the  principles  of  independence,  justice, 
and  world  peace  and  security.  Both  were  created  in  the  midst 
of  suffering  and  under  the  ominous  yet  ambiguous  shadow  of 
the  atomic  "mushroom  cloud".  Both  are  products  of  the 
historical  process  at  a  particular  stage  in  history,  a  stage 
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characterized  by  specific  conditions  and  strongly  influenced  or 
determined  by  the  interplay  of  great  historical  shifts,  such 
as  the  collapse  of  the  fascist  powers,  the  retreat  of  colonialism, 
the  persistence  of  capitalism,  and  the  rise  of  democracy, 
nationalism,  communism,  and  socialism.  Each  and  all  of  these 
historical  forces  were  linked  together  by  a  network  of 
economic,  political  and  military  interests,  and  each  derived 
its  dynamic  from  among  the  range  of  prevailing  philosophies, 
cultures,  religions  and  beliefs. 

The  major  distinction  between  the  U.N.  Charter  and  our 
Constitution  is  that,  whereas  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  being 
a  manifestation  of  Indonesian  nationalism,  sought  to  organize 
the  life  of  the  nation  along  completely  new  lines  by  uniting 
the  diverse  cultural,  regional  and  ethnic  groups  into  one  nation 
state,  the  United  Nations,  as  a  manifestation  of  inter- 
nationalism, sought  to  organize  the  world  on  a  completely  new 
basis  by  creating  an  international  forum,  "a  centre  for 
harmonizing  the  ,actions  of  the  nations".  This  distinction 
between  the  two  documents,  and  also  between  the  two 
institutional  structures  the  principles  of  which  are  represented 
in  the  documents,  is  in  no  sense  an  antagonistic  one,  rather, 
the  two  sets  of  goals  and  principles  are  mutually  complementary 
aspects  of  a  universal  and  general  whole. 

It  is  clear  that  the  initial  formulation  of  our  foreign- 
policy  —  characterized  primarily  by  anti-colonialism  and  the 
search  for  world  peace  —  was  in  accordance  with  the 
challenges  of  that  historical  period.  The  policy  was  devised 
by  the  leading  thinkers,  fighters  and  "founding  fathers"  of 
the  Republic  in  the  tense  days  preceding  the  Proclamation 
of  our  Independence  thirty  years  ago  —  at  a  time  when  Western 
colonialism  was  seeking,  by  means  of  armed  violence,  to 
reimpose  its  inluimane  system  of  exploitation  upon  the  whole 
of  Southeast  Asia.  Consequently,  there  can  be  few  doubts  as 
to  the  historical  timing  of  the  incorporation  of  anti-colonialism 
and  the  goal  of  world  peace  into  our  foreign  policy  —  the 
character  and  goals  of  that  policy  are  closely  interrelated  and 
are  clearly  outlined  in  our  Constitution. 

A  question  ithat  has  arisen  in  some  circles  recently, 
however,    concerns   the   precise    historical    timing    of  the 
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formulation  of  the  concept  of  a  "free  and  active"  Indonesian 
foreign  policy.  When,  and  by  whom,  was  that  concept  first 
proposed  ?  i 

Several  opinions  have  been  voiced  in  response  to  this 
question.  There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  "free  and  active" 
concept  is  implicit  in  the  Opening  to  the  Constitution  itself. 
Others  claim  that  the  origins  of  the  concept  are  to  be  found 
in  the  "Political  Manifesto  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia",  a 
statement  issued  on  November  1,  1945,  three  months  after  the 
proclamation  of  independence. 

Still  others  tend  to  believe  that  the  "free  and  active" 
principles  were  initially  development  in  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  Republic's  earliest  delegations  to  international 
gatherings,  particularly  in  Prime  Minister  Sjahrir's  address 
to  the  First  Asian  Relations  Conference  held  in  New  Delhi  in 
March  -  April  1947. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  the  concept  is  related  to, 
and  derives  its  relevance  from,  the  period  of  the  Cold  War, 
particularly  the  initial  phase,  in  which  the  American  -  Soviet 
alliance  began  to  crack,  then  disintegrated  completely,  finally 
resulting  in  antagonistic  confrontation.  This  period  dates  from 
late  1947  —  long  before  the  "Political  Manifesto",  and  after 
the  "Inter-Asian  Relations  Conference". 

When  we  probe  further  into  the  history  of  that  period, 
we  find  that  the  term  "Cold  War"  was  in  fact  introduced  by 
Prime  Minister  Churchill.  It  was  Churchill  who  coined  the 
terms  'cold  war",  "cold  peace",  and  "iron  curtain".  As 
Churchill  recounted  in  his  memoirs.  Triumph  and  Tragedy, 
even  prior  to  May  1945  he  was  seriously  concerned  at  the 
implications  of  the  removal  from  Europe  and  the  transfer  to 
the  Pacific  of  U.S.  Air  Force  units.  He  conveyed  this  concern 
to  President  Truman  in  a  cable  dated  12  May  1945,  and 
subsequently  commonly  referred  to  as  "the  iron-curtain 
telegram".  In  that  message,  Churchill  declared  that: 

"an  iron  curtain  is  drawn  down  upon  the  Russian  front. 
We  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  behind.  There  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  whole,  of  the  region  east  of  the  line 
Lubeck,  Trieste  and  Corfu  will  soon  be  completely  in  their 
hands".  ^ 
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When  Churchill  visited  the  United  States  as  a  private 
citizen  after  the  war,  in  March  of  1946,  he  reiterated  the 
concern  he  had  expressed  in  his  cable  to  Truman  almost  a  year 
earlier.  In  his  speech  delivered  at  Fulton,  he  said: 

"It  is  my  duty  to  place  before  you  certain  facts  about  the 
present  position  in  Europe.  Prom  Stettin  in  the  Baltic  to 
Trieste  in  the  Adriatic,  an  iron  curtam  has  descended 
across  the  Continent.  Behind  that  line  lies  all  the  capitals 
of  the  ancient  States  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe, 
Warsaw,  Berlin,  Prague,  Vienna,  Budapest,  Belgrade, 
Bucharest  and  Sofia.  All  these  famous  cities  and  the 
populations  around  them  lie  in  what  I  must  call  the  Soviet 
sphere  and  all  are  subject  in  one  form  or  another,  not  only 
to  Soviet  influence  but  to  a  very  high  and,  in  many  cases, 
increasing  measures  of  control  from  Moscow  " 

Accoi-'ding  to  Churchill  in  his  book  entitled  The  Cold  Peace 
and  Our  Future,  the  Fulton  speech  attracted  great  attention, 
particularly  in  the  U.S.S.R.  where  Pravda,  and  even  Stalin 
himself,  "denounced  me" : 

"denounced  me  as  an  anti-Soviet  warmonger  and  accused 
me  of  trying  to  destroy  the  United  Nations,  to  call  for  war 
against  the  Soviet  Union,  and  compared  me  with  Hitler". 

The  response  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  Churchill's  views  did 
not  stop  at  mere  condemnation.  As  Andrei  Zhdanov,  spokesman 
for  the  newly-formed  Cominform,  explained: 

"While  the  war  was  on,  the  Allied  States  in  the  war  against 
Germany  and  Japan  went  together  and  comprised  one  camp. 
However,  already  during  the  war  there  were  differences  in 
the  Allied  camp  as  regards  the  definition  of  both  war  aims 
and  the  tasks  of  the  post-war  peace  settlement  

Two  diametrically  opposed  political  lines  took  shape:  on 
the  one  side  the  policy  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  other 
democratic  countries  directed  at  undennining  imperialism 
and  consolidating  democracy;  and  on  the  other  side  the 
policy  of  the  U.S.A.  and  Britain  directed  at  strengthening 
imperialism  and  stifling  democracy  

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  necessary  that  the  anti- 
imiDerialist,  democratic  camp  should  close  its  ranks,  draw 
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up  an  agreed  program  of  actions  and  work  out  its  own 
tactics  against  the  main  forces  of  the  imperialist  camp, 
against  American  imperialism  and  its  British  and  French 
allies,  against  the  right-wing  Socialist,  primarily  in  Britain 
and  France  ". 

Thus  was  bom  what  was  subsequently  to  be  known  as 
the  Comnjunist  "two  camp  doctrine",  with  Zhdanov  as  its 
primary  exponent. 

This  new  strategy  was  introduced  into  Indonesia  from 
the  communist  world  by  Muirso,  a  veteran  leader  of  the  Indo- 
nesian Communist  Party  (PK.I)  v/ho,  after  22  years  abroad, 
returned  to  Indonesia  in  August  of  1948  by  masquerading  as 
a  private  secretary  to  Suripno,  the  embattled  Republic's 
representative  to  Prague.  Suripno  and  Muso  reached  Republican 
territory  by  running  the  Dutch  aerial  blockade  in  an  Indonesian 
seaplane,  landing  at  Lake  Campur-Darat  near  Tulungagung  in 
East  Java.  They  arrived  in  the  Republican  capital  of  Jogyakarta 
on  11  August  1948. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  state  of  our  independence  struggle 
at  that  time,  let  us  think  back  for  a  moment  to  the  Linggarjati 
Agreement,  signed  by  the  Netherlands  and  Indonesia  on 
25  March  1974.  That  Agreement  was  a  compromise  arrangement 
which  did  not  fully  satisfy  our  national  aspirations.  The 
Agreement  was  most  fiercely  /defended  by  the  Indonesian 
socialists,  with  the  strong  support  of  the  communists  —  a 
fact  clearly  revealed  in  the  plenary  sessions  of  the  Indonesian 
National  Central  Committee  (KNIP)  held  in  Malang  during 
February  1947.  Before  the  KNIP,  both  Soekarno  and  Hatta 
demonstrated  that  they  were  prepared  to  risk  their  positions, 
as  President  and  Vice-President  respectively,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  Committee's  acceptance  of  the  Agreement. 

The  compromises  at  the  national  level  contained  in  the 
Linggarjati  Agreement  were,  in  part,  idetermined  by  the 
prevailing  international  situation,  and  particularly  by  the 
global-compromise  between  the  American  and  the  Soviet  blocs. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  rei3pect  of  the  Renville  Agreement 
of  17  January  1948,  which  document  was  also  signed  at  a  time 
when  leadership  of  the  Indonesian  Government  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  socialists  who,  in  turn,  were  supported  by  the 
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communists.  In  fact,  the  Renville  compromise  was  somewhat 
anachronistic,  becauise  It  did  not  reflect  the  new  international 
situation  which,  by  that  stage,  was  primarily  characterized 
by  the  development  of  the  Cold  War. 

But  Muso  arrived  too  late !  By  the  time  he  arrived  in  Jogya, 
control  over  the  government  had  been  transferred  from  the 
hands  of  the  socialists/communists  and  was  held  by  Soekamo 
and  Hatta,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  "Two  in  One  '  (Dwi- 
iunggal).  Hatta,  as  Vice-President  and  Prime  Minister, 
exercised  day-to-day  authority  as  head  of  the  executive. 

La  this  new  situation,  a  fierce  debate  took  place  during 
the  meetings  of  the  ICNIP  leadership  held  in  Jogya  during 
September  1948.  The  central  i&sue  of  the  debates  was  the 
Renville  Agreement,  which  was  strongly  attacked  by  the 
People's  Democratic  Front  (Fi'ont  Demokrasi  Ralcyat,  FDR, 
a  major  member  of  which  was  the  PKI).  The  Renville 
agreement,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  was  originally  supported 
by  the  members  of  the  FDR.  However,  in  September  1948,  key 
spokesmen  for  the  FDR/PKI  —  men  such  as  Luat  Siregar,  Nyo- 
to,  Tjugito  and  Tan  Ling  Djie  —  demanded  not  only  that  the 
agi'eement  be  abrogated  and  that  all  negotiations  with  the 
Dutch  be  called  off,  but  also  that  the  Republic,  which  was 
committed  to  oppose  colonialism  and  imperialism,  openly  align 
itself  with  the  anti-imperialist  front  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  other  words,  the  FDR/PKI  argued  that 
the  logic  of  Indonesia's  own  anti-colonialism  and  anti- 
imperialism  demanded  that  the  Republic  be  committed  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  FDR  was  reversing  its  position, 
some  conservative  Indonesian  groups,  particularly  the 
federalists  and  bureaucrats  from  areas  occupied  by  the 
Dutch,  and  whose  interests  were  inextricably  tied  up  with 
Dutch  colonialism,  were  voicing  their  demands  for  Indonesia 
to  imite  with  the  Netherlands  within  the  American  bloc. 

Confronted  with  these  two  sets  of  conflicting  demands  — 
one  extreme  left  and  the  other  extreme  right  —  the  Government 
issued  a  policy  statement  on  2  September  1948.  This  historic 
statement,  announced  to  a  meeting  of  the  KNIP  leadership  in 
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Jogya  by  Vice-President/Prime  Minister  Hatta,  included  the 
following  comments: 

"Our  strong  stand  against  external  forces  is  being 
weakened  by  internal  forces,  by  increasingly  sharp 
political  conflicts,  as  if  comrades-in-struggle  whose 
opinions  differ  are  to  be  regarded  as  worse  enemies  than 
the  Dutch  themselves.  Negative  sentiments  have  been 
exacerbated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  basic  fact  is  being 
forgotten  —  that  our  independence  can  only  be  secured 
if  we  are  able  to  fashion  a  mighty  fortress  of  unity.  The 
recent  developments  reveal  that  our  internal  difficulties 
are  very  great.  Those  difficulties  have  been  increased  by 
the  reversal  of  positions  that  has  taken  place  within  the 
FDR :  from  defenders  of  the  Linggar jati  and  Renville 
policies,  they  have  become  opponents  of  those  policies. 

From  within  the  FDR  —  which  had,  up  until  now  fiercely 
defended  the  Renville  policy  —  are  heard  voices  calling 
for  the  abrogation  of  the  Renville  agreement  and  the 
cessation  of  negotiations  with  the  Dutch.  These  people  are 
proposing  that  the  Republic  of  Indonesia,  the  struggle  of 
which  is  opposed  to  imperialism,  openly  choose  to  join  the 
anti-imperialist  front  under  the  leadership  of  Soviet-Russia. 

At  first  glance,  there  would  appear  to  be  some  political 
peculiarities  here.  The  group  responsible  for  producing 
Renville  now  wants  to  cancel  it. 

And  those  who  opposed  Renville  from  the  beginning  are 
now  trying  to  adhere  to  it  because  it  has  been  agreed  to 
by  the  State.  This  situation  obviously  weakens  our  position 
in  negotiations  with  the  Dutch.  If  the  truth  be  known, 
this  situation  h£is  really  arisen  as  a  consequence  of  the 
international  turmoil  dominated  by  the  confrontation 
between  America  and  Russia  ". 

Thus  did  Bung  Hatta  expound  his  analysis  of  the  influence 
upon  the  international  situation  in  general,  and  upon  Indonesia 
in  particular,  of  the  conflict  between  America  and  its  followers 
on  the  one  side,  and  Russia  and  its  followers  on  the  other. 

Hatta  continued: 

"However,  must  we  Indonesians,  who  are  fighting  for  our 
independence  as  a  Nation  and  as  a  State,  make  our  choice 
only  between  being  pro-Russia  or  pro-America?  Is  there 
no  other  position  we  can  take  in  the  pursuit  of  our  ideals  ? 
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The  Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  stand  we  must 
adopt  is  one  of  ensuring  that  we  do  not  become  an  object 
in  the  arena  of  international  politics^  but  rather  that  we 
must  continue  to  be  a  subject  with  the  right  to  determine 
our  own  position,  with  the  right  to  fight  for  our  own  goal  — 
the  goal  of  a  fully  Independent  Indonesia. 

Our  struggle  must  continue  to  be  waged  in  accordance 
with  our  old  motto:  Believe  in  ourselves  and  fight  on  the 
basis  of  our  own  capabilities". 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  above  quotation  that  Bung  Hatta 
stressed  that  we  must  never  allow  ourselves  to  become 
a  passive  "object"  in  the  international  turmoil  which,  at  that 
time,  was  dominated  by  the  cold  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  always 
behave  as  a  living,  active  "subject". 

In  the  same  address.  Bung  Hatta  listed  the  differences  in 
outlook  and  attitude  on  this  issue  between  a  communist  and  a 
nationalist : 

"Concerning  Indonesia's  struggle,  it  is  true  that  there  are 
two  differing  political  tendencies,  both  of  which  are 
essentially  of  the  same  strength  if  seen  in  terms  of  their 
respective  principles. 

If  the  struggle  be  seen  from  the  communist  point  of  view, 
it  is  indeed  true  that  everything  depends  upon  the  policy 
of  Soviet  Russia.  For  a  communist  Soviet  Russia  is  the 
means  for  attaining  all  ideals,  because  the  commimist 
struggle  stands  or  falls  with  Soviet  Russia.  Soviet  Russia 
represents  the  pioneer  in  the  realization  of  the  communist 
ideal,  and  therefore  Soviet  interests  are  placed  above  all 
else  in  the  international  political  struggle. 

If  necessary,  all  interests  other  than  those  of  the  Soviet 
Russia  may  be  sacrificed  in  order  to  strengthen  Soviet 
Russia,  including  the  Independence  of  the  colonized 
countries,  as  indeed  happened  in  1935  and  on  other 
occasions.  Because,  according  to  their  belief,  when  the 
Soviet  Russia  that  they  have  supported  has  won  in  the 
fight  against  imperialism,  independence  will  come  by  itself. 

A  nationalist,  although  his  analysis  of  society  may  be 
based  on  socialism,  does  not  share  this  belief.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  nationalist  policies.  Independence  is  the 
fundamental  goal  to  which  all  others  must  be  subordinate. 
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The  basic  consideration  is:  "how  can  I  achieve  the 
independence  of  my  nation  in  the  shortest  possible  time?". 
It  goes  without  saying  that  the  struggle  of  the  nationalist 
bases  itself  on  different  principles  than  those  advocated 
by  the  communist.  In  the  pursuit  of  national  Independence, 
the  struggle  is  adjusted  to  prevailing  conditions.  Therefore 
the  nationalist  does  not  feel  compelled  to  choose  between 
the  two  conflicting  political  philosophies  and  forces. 
Irrespective  of  how  great  this  sympathy  for  one  or  the 
other  of  the  two  prevailing  tendencies,  in  confronting  the 
problems  associated  with  the  pursuit  of  independence,  the 
nationalist  always  chooses  his  own  road. 

No  matter  how  weak  we  as  a  new  nation  may  be  in 
comparison  with  the  two  conflicting  giants,  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Soviet  Russia,  it  remains  the  view 
of  the  Government  that  we  must  continue  our  struggle  in 
accordance  with  the  adagium:  "Believe  in  ourselves,  and 
fight  on  the  basis  of  our  own  strength  and  capabilities". 

The  speech  from  which  the  above  quotes  were  drawn  was 
delivered  by  Bung  Hatta  before  tne  historic  meeting  of  the 
KNTP  leadership  held  in  Jogya  on  2  September  1948.  The  speech 
was  further  clarified  in  Bung  Hatta's  two  subsequent 
statements  issued  on  16th  and  20th  September  respectively. 

The  main  points  in  the  Government  position  as  outlined 
above  are  that:  we  refuse  to  apply  in  Indonesia  the  bipolar 
doctrdjie  of  the  two  cold  war  antagonists ;  we  are  not  a  passive 
object  but  a  living  subject  in  international  relations;  we  have 
faith  in  our  own  strength  and  we  will  always  base  our  struggle 
on  our  own  energy  and  capabilities ;  we  will  freely  and  actively 
determine  our  own  course,  in  accordance  with  the  demands  of 
our  struggle  for  National  Independence  in  the  midat  of  the 
international  conflict  between  the  two  blocs. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  presentation  of  these  principles 
before  the  KNIP  leadership  on  the  2nd  September  1948  by 
Bung  Hatta  represents  the  first  occaGion  on  which  they  were 
officially  enunciated  in  the  forum  of  Parliament,  and  that, 
since  that  occasion,  they  became  our  common  commitment.  As 
we  all  know,  each  formulation  of  National  policy  guidelines  is 
brought  before  the  Parliament  for  debate.  If  a  particular 
formulation  is  agreed  to  in  the  Parliament,  then  it  becomes 
the  formal  and  official  policy  of  the  State  and  the  Government. 
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This  constitutional  process  was  satisfied  in  the  case  of  Bung 
Hatta's  formulation  on  the  2nd  September  1948,  as  also  in 
the  cases  of  his  two  subsequent  explanatory  statements  on  the 
16th  and  20th  September  respectively.  In  the  period  between 
the  two  latter  dates,  i.e.  on  the  18th  September  1948,  the  FDR/ 
PKI-Muso  launched  the  rebellion  at  Madiun.  They  rejected  a 
free  and  active  Indonesian  foreign  policy. 

What  of  the  Political  Manifesto  of  1  November  1945,  and 
Prime  Minister  Sjahrir's  speech  to  the  "Asian  Relations 
Conference"  in  New  Delhi  on  2  April  1947?  Did  either  of  them 
contain  the  concept  of  a  free  and  active,  non-bloc,  foreign 
policy  in  as  unambiguous  a  form  as  Bung  Hatta's  statement  ? 

Obviously  not  ! 

And  it  would  not  have  been  possible  for  either  of  those 
two  statements  to  contain  such  a  concept,  because  the  cold  war 
had  not  even  begun  at  the  time  they  were  enunciated  ! 

The  Political  Manifesto,  for  example,  declared  Indonesia's 
desire  for  cooperation  with  all  our  neighbours,  particularly  the 
Philippines,  Australia,  and  America.  It  was  clearly  oriented 
towards  the  Pacific  region,  and  particularly  towards  America  ! 

PM  Sjahrir's  speech  at  New  Delhi  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  general  ideas,  such  as  Wendell  Wilkie's  "One  World" 
proposals  —  i.e.  Soviet  -  American  cooperation  —  and  hopes 
for  "One  Asia".  This  general  and  idealistic  nature  of  Sjahrir's 
speech  is  evident  from  the  record  (see  Asian  Relations, 
published  by  the  Asian  Relations  Organization,  New  Delhi, 
1948,  particularly  pp.  239-242).  A  representative  extract  from 
the  speech  as  contained  in  that  publication  is  as  follows  : 

"May  I  remind  you  that  we  must  exercise  the  greatest  care 
to  see  that  the  Asian  sentiment  which  has  brought  us  here 
together  is  preserved  as  a  holy  flame,  which  will  spur  us  on 
to  greater  endeavours  towards  justice,  truth,  idealisme  and 
humanitarianism?  May  I  also  say  that  we  must  exercise 
courage  and  understanding,  vision  and  enterprise  if  we  are 
to  forge  ahead  along  rational  lines?  The  sentiment  which 
wc  all  feel  is  the  result  of  centuries  of  humanitarian 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  all  Asians.  AVe  have  cultivated 
it  with  such  fei-vour  that  it  is  now  a  powerful  force  — 
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and  a  powerful  force  for  good,  I  believe  —  which  wisely 
used  should  help  us  realise  not  only  the  vision  of  the  "One 
World"  we  have  been  striving  for,  but  also  the  dream  of 
the  oneness  of  Mankind. 

Let  us  therefore  put  all  our  energies  into  the  task  of 
making  this  Conference  serve  as  the  beginning  of  mutual 
endeavour  on  the  part  of  all  Asians  for  a  better  world  in 
which  the  granting  of  political,  social  and  economic  justice 
to  all  will  lead  to  a  'One  Asia'  which  will  in  time  expand 
into  a  'One  World'.  The  delegates  who  have  been  here 
cai'ry  back  v/ith  them  to  their  countries  a  message  of 
hope  and  inspiration  from  this  gathering  and  should  work 
for  the  implementation  of  the  ideals  this  Conference  stands 
for". 

As  the  above  quotes  from  Sjahrir's  speech  indicate,  the 
speech  contained  no  sign  of  the  concept  of  a  free  and  active 
Indonesian  foreign  policy. 

On  the  basis  of  the  historical  facts  and  chronology  outlined 
above,  I  conclude  that  the  origins  of  our  non-bloc,  free  and 
active,  foreign  policy  based  on  national  interests  are  to  be 
found  in  the  speech  before  the  KNIP  leadership  in  Jogya,  on 
2  September  1948,  by  Vice-President/Prime  Minister  Bung 
Hatta,  and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  the  source  of  these  principles 
is  contained  in  embryonic  form  in  the  Opening  to  our 
Constitution. 


1 
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NATIONAL  INTEGKAT'ION  AND 
SO>CIAL    vSClENCE    IN  INI30NE8IA 

Taufik  ABDULLAH 


INTRODUCTION  : 

It  is  very  difficult  to  differentiate  between  the  process  of 
national  integration  and  that  of  nation-formation  in  Indonesia. 
Both  processes  have  their  origins  in  the  imposition  of 
administrative,  political  and  economic  unification  by  the 
colonial  government,  on  the  divergent  traditional  societies  and 
in  the  growing  awareness  of  new  indigenous  elites  of  their 
shared  experiences  and  basic  cultural  similarities.  Some  social 
scientists,  foreign  as  well  as  Indonesian,  prefer  to  treat  the 
phenomenon  as  a  process  of  a  nation-formation,  because, 
according  to  them,  many  of  the  ethnic  groups  in  Indonesia, 
should  in  fact  be  considered  as  nations,  with  their  own  distinct 
societal  values^.  Therefore,  in  their  view  the  process  means 
nothing  less  than  the  creation  of  a  new  nation  on  the  basis  of 
the  "consensus"  of  the  old  ones.  Most  Indonesian  intellectuals 
and  members  of  the  political  elite,  however,  prefer  to  see  it  as 
a  process  of  national  integration,  in  which  the  disparate  parts 
of  the  one  big  society  move  toward  a  more  integrated  whole. 

No  matter  which  the  empha^ais  is  adopted,  both  processes 
reflect  a  movement  toward  an  expanding  world  and  the 
enlargement  of  universe  of  the  societies,  without,  as  it  is  usually 
stressed  in  Indonesia,  negating  the  original  distinct  identities. 
Indonesia's    national   slogan,    "Diversity   in    Unity",    is  a 

I    Hairsjii  W.  Bawhtiar,  THE   NATION-FORMA.TION  IN  INDONESIA. 
(Ph.  D.  Thesis,  Harv.ai-d  Universiity,  Oaimlbridg'e,  1972). 
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recognition  of  the  existing  reality  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
goal  to  be  achieved  —  cultural  diversity  within  a  political 
unity. 

Therefore,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  national  inte- 
gration is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  political  one.  In  the  first  place 
it  deals  with  the  potentiality  of  the  government  to  exert 
authority  throughout  the  country  —  in  this  case  we  are 
entering  into  a'  new  category,  that  is  the  state,  which  is 
characterized  by  coercive  power  and  regulating  mechanisms. 
In  the  second  place,  though  on  a  more  idealistic  level,  it  refers 
to  the  problem  of  identification  of  individuals  with  the  civic 
society.  This  latter  point  is  crucial,  since  the  existence  of  the 
Indonesian  state  is  based  on  a  certain  ideology,  that  is  the 
Pancasila  (the  Five  Principles)-.  In  the  Indonesian  context, 
the  process  of  national  integration  should  be  seen  as  a  drive 
toward  the  proximity  of  the  manifestation  of  these  principles 
in  social  and  poUtical  life.  Contemporary  Indonojian  history/ 
shows  not  only  the  persistence  of  government  —  no  matter 
what  the  ideological  orientation  of  the  regime  in  power  may 
be  —  not  only  to  propagate  or  even  to  sacralize  the  state 
ideology  but  also  to  liberally  interpret  Pancasila  in  assessing 
political  and  economic  realities.  Therefore  the  more  the  govern- 
ment manages  to  exert  its  control,  the  more  vulnerable  it 
becomes  to  judgement  by  the  yardstick  of  the  state  ideology. 
The  present  paper  tries  to  identify  the  role  of  social  science 
in  the  process  of  national  integration  and  to  suggest  what 
policy  should  be  considered  to  maximize  the  contribution  of 
social  science.  For  these  purposes  some  crucial  problems  in  the 
process  of  national  integration  are  identified  and  an  assessment 
of  the  state  of  the  social  sciences  in  Indonesia  is  offered. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AS  THE  INSPIRER 

Colonial  needs  and  scholarly  curiosities  were  the  major 
factors  in  the  pre-World  War  II  development  of  social  sciences 
and  humanities  in  Indonesia,  then  called  the  Netherlands  Indies. 


2   Namsly,  Balief  in  One  God,  Humianiism,  Unity  of  rncloneisia,  Democrat 
and  Social  J/uptice. 
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The  extent  of  the  influence  of  these  two  rather  "odd  partner" 
m  the  world  of  knowledge  as  well  as  on  the  colonial  masters 
IS  perhaps  best  exemphfied  by  the  works  of  Snouck  Hurgronie 
van  Vollenhoven  and  some  other  great  Dutch  orientalists^'' 
Snouck  Hurgronje's  major  contributions  to  the  so-called 
pacification  campaign"  (from  the  Dutch  point  of  view  to  be 
sure  of  Aceh  has  long  been  recognized.  So  great  w'as  his 
intellectual  influence  _  mostly  due  to  the  right  therapy  he  gave 
to  the  colonial  "ulcer"  -  that  his  works  were,  until  recently 
not  adequately  re-examined^  They  were  either  rejected  as 
being  nothing  more  than  colonial  strategy,  or  accepted 
as  almost  unsurpassable  masterpieces. 

In  addition  to  their  contributions  to  the  world  of 
knowledge,  pioneers  of  social  sciences  and  humanities  not  only 
made  their  impacts  on  the  formulation  of  the  social  and  political 
strategies  of  the  Dutch  colonial  government,  but  also  on  the 
minds  of  the  members  of  the  Indonesian  Western-educated  elite. 

If  some  branches  of  social  sciences,  particularly 
anthropology,  history,  and  adat-law,  gave  the  Dutch  subtle 
tools  for  establishing  and  maintaining  the  stability  of  the  so- 
called  Pax-NeerJandica,  they  also  provided  new  framework 
within  which  the  indigenous  elites  could  view  their  social  and 
political  environments.  As  such  the  social  sciences  gave  them 
raw  materials  for  the  formulation  of  their  ideologies  and  the 
creation  of  new  myths.  To  put  it  simply,  the  social  sciences 
and  humanities  contributed  significantly  to  the  formulation 
and  the  execution  of  the  two  conflicting  concepts  of  unity.  The 
first  was  based  on  the  colonial  administrative  unity  (in  spite 
of  the  different  types  of  central-regional  relationships  among 
several  regions),  while  the  other  was  on  commonly  shared 
symbols  (in  spite  of  the  variety  of  the  cultural  worlds) . 

The  most  obvious,  though  by  no  means  the  eai-liest. 
contribution  of  social  science  to  symbol-formation  in  Indonesia 
wajs  the  politicization  of  the  ethnographic  concept.  The 
concept,  first  coined  by  Earl,  but  accepted  by  Logan,  and 


See:  Koentjarainlingrat  (eel.),  THE  STATE  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  IN 
INDONESIA  (for,t'h coming). 

4    J^imes  T.  Skigel,  THE  ROPE  OF  GOD,  (Berkeley,  1970). 
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made  famous  by  Adolf  Bastian^  was  transformed  into  a  kind 
of  political  symbol.  As  a  symbol,  through  which  one  might 
confer  significance,  it  gave  a  sense  of  unity,  and  laid  the  ground 
for  a  new  framework  with  which  to  approach  political  realities. 
The  introduction  of  the  concept  was  taken  as  a  declaration  that 
the  colonized  people  were  no  less  human  than  the  colonizers. 
The  politicization  of  "Indonesia",  as  the  writings  of  its 
protagonists  show,  was  regarded  as  a  manifestation  of  the 
growing  awareness  of  human  dignity. 

In  the  phase  of  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  Indonesia  aa 
being  a  unified  world,  major  unifying  elements  within  each 
tradition  were  gradually  rolled  into  one  commonly  shared 
world.  The  process  of  inclusion  of  many  divergent  elements 
into  a  new  "created  world"  began.  Local  heroes  were  gradually 
included  into  the  newly  created  nationa,!  pantheon,  and  local 
prides  were  selected  and  made  into  something  that  could  be 
shared  together.  Renan's  famous  dictum  that  the  basic  foun- 
dation of  a  nation  is  "le  desir  d'etre  ensemble"  was  widely 
and  frequently  quoted. 

In  this  case  it  is  understandable  that  the  chief  preoccu- 
pation of  the  nationalist.  Western-educated  intellectuals  was 
not  the  cultivation  of  knowledge  per  se,  but  rather  the  search 
for  wisdom.  It  was  not  the  study  of  history  that  was  really 
important,  -but  rather  the  lessons  that  could  be  learnt  from 
histoiy.  Not  adat-\3,w  as  such  was  relevant,  but  rather  the 
ijiherent  greatness  of  tradition  that  could  be  found  by  studying 
it. 

Aside  from  their  cognitive  aspects,  social  sciences  and 
humanities  were  used  as  "myth-providers"  and  as  foundations 
for  development  programs.  Both  were  directed  at  establishing  a 
kind  of  counter  "social  system",  conceived  to  be  neither  colonial 
in  its  structure  nor  feudalistic  in  its  basic  assumptions. 
Unity  of  the  archipelago,  the  inherent  greatness  of  its  cultural 
traditions  and,  the  bright  future  of  the  people  who  fought  for 
their  rights,  were  the  major  themes  of  the  national  myths 
nurtured  by  the  intellectuals. 


See:  liussel  Jones,  "Earl,  Logan  a,n.d  IndonGsia,  ARCHIPEL,  6,  P  9.3-115 
See  ,alao:  .AMna,  Ncigazumi,  "'Tndonesja  aiTll  IndonGfiian.  Semantic  in 
polities'",  Asian  Profile,  T,  1  (Au©ui3t,  1972),  P.  91-102 
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From  historical  studies,  for  example,  the  nationalist 
leaders  formulated  ideas  of  the  "glorious  past"  and  the  brave, 
wise  heroes.  History  waa  consciously  viewed  from  the  vantage 
point  of  the  aspirations  and  ideas  of  the  present  day.  Although 
events  were  artifically  separated  from  their  social  and 
historical  universes,  they  made  the  present  more  understandable 
and  the  future  more  relevant.  In  this  intellectual  sphere,  history 
was  not  simply  a  reflection  of  the  past  but  a  mirror  of  destiny 
as  well.  From  the  study  of  adat-la.w  (customary  laws)  the 
idealization  of  simple,  and  educative,  instead  of  vindictive,  legal 
systems  were  formulated. 

Two  processes  took  place  in  the  translation  of  ideas. 
Tradition  was  first  looked  at  in  terms  of  Western  concepts  and 
described  in  Western  categories,  subsequently  to  be  reformula- 
ted into  a  "new  national"  concept.  Thus,  the  idea  of  democracy 
as  it  developed  in  Indonesia,  should  not,  by  itself,  be  identified 
only  with  Western  ideology,  for  the  basic  idea  itself  had  long 
been  rooted  in  Indonesian  soil.  The  fact  that  "democracy"  and 
rural,  traditional  sofcial  systems  were  based  on  different 
assumptions  was  not  really  relevant.  What  was  of  most 
importance  was  that  tradition  itself  was  inherently  modern  in 
many  ways. 

A  pragmatic  aspect  of  the  contribution  of  social  sciences 
was  the  organizational  skills  they  were  able  to  provide. 
Organizations,  political  parties,  schools,  and  mass  media  were 
established  and  developed  in  order  to  achieve  the  ideals  that 
had  been  gradually  cultivated.  The  existence  of  these 
organizations,  in  which  individuals  from  several  regions  fovuid 
common  ground  and  through  which  they  could  channel  their 
aspirations,  and  the  spread  of  nationalist  private  schools  and 
mass  media,  facilitated  the  process  of  nation-building. 

Without  a  favourable  climate  for  its  growth,  myth  could 
be  neither  effective  nor  inspiring.  Colonial  administrative  and 
economic  unities  —  in  the  sense  that  they  were  all  as  far  as 
possible  supervised  and  controlled  from  the  center  —  the 
introduction  of  modern  schools  (particularly  for  the  elite),  the 
opening  up  of  new  regions,  the  creation  of  urban  centres  and 
the  dramatic  improvement  of  communication  systems,  provided 
the  necessary  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  feelings  of 
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solidarity.  The  common  fate  of  the  colonized  people  provided 
fertile  soil  for  the  effective  call  for  unity.  No  less  important 
was  the  availability,  to  say  the  least,  of  a  widely  used  language 
in  t?i2  archipelago,  particularly  in  the  coastal  urban  centres. 
Malay  language  was  taken  as  the  national  language.  Further- 
more, the  spread  of  Islam  throughout  the  archipelago  and  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  Indonesian  people  belong  to  the 
Malay  race  and  share  many  cultural  traditions,  provided 
further  important  bases  of  integration''. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Indonesian  revolution  in  1945  was 
the  first  real  test  of  the  bases  of  unity,  and  the  creation  of  a 
unified,  independent  state  was  the  proof  of  their  strength. 

The  change  of  political  reality  — ■  from  a  colonial  to  a 
national  government  —  was  accompanied  by  a  process  of 
reorientation.  A  time  of  aspirational  shifts  was  also  a  period 
of  ideological  conflicts.  The  suspended  problems,  which  in  the 
past  had  been  put  aside  for  the  sake  of  national  solidarity  in 
the  face  of  the  colonial  power,  came  to  the  surface  again.  Only 
then.,  when  the  logic  of  the  situation  had  somewhat  altered 
and  the  disruption  of  the  continuity  of  Indonesian  history  as 
a  result  of  colonial  domination  had  seemed  to  be  ended"^,  did 
the  time  of  reckoning  arrive. 


NATIONAL  INTEGRATION:  AN  UNFINISHED  CHAPTER 

If  the  meaning  of  revolution  should  be  attached  to  its 
accomplishment,  then  the  late  President  Soekarno  was  right 
when  he  said  that  the  Indonesian  revolution  was  "still 
unfinished".  The  ideals  of  the  revolution  were  far  from  realized 
and  the  very  foundation  of  the  nation  itself,  that  is  national 


*>  On  the  nationalist  movements,  see  for  example:  George  McT  Kahin, 
NATIONALISM  AND  REVOLUTION  IN  INDONESIA,  (Ithaca,  1952). 

'  See:  Herbert  Feith,  THE  DECLINE  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMO- 
CRACY IN  INDONESIA,  (Ithaca,  1962)  and  Harry  J.  Benda's  review 
of  the  book,  "Democracy  in  Indonesia",  JOURNAL  OF  ASIAN 
S,TUDIES,  XXin,  3  (May,  1962),  p.  448—554.  See  aso  Harry  J.  Benda, 
"Decolonization  in  Indonesia:  The  Problem  of  Continuity  and  Change", 
AMERICAN  HISTORICAL  REVIEW,  LXX,  (1965),  p.  1058—1073. 
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integration  supported  by  a  solid  national  identity,  was  still  not 
fully  attained.  The  nature  of  several  rebellions  and  other 
manifestations  of  political  instability  that  occurred  during 
the  first  two  decades  of  independence  clearly  show  that  the 
question  of  integration  cannot  be  separated  from  the  penetra- 
tion of  cultural  assumptions  into  the  political  arena.  Political 
instability  was,  in  a  way,  a  reflection  of  the  search  for  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  national  consensus  on  the  need 
for  an  independent,  democratic  national  state^.  What  should 
be  the  character  of  the  state  ?  How  should  power  be 
distributed  ?  To  what  extent  should  the  idea  of  the 
majority  (from  cultural  and  ethnic  points  of  view)  reflect 
itself  in  the  power  structure?  And  how  should  income  be  distri- 
buted? 

These  were  some  of  the  issues  that  assumed  prominence 
before  and  during  the  period  of  so-called  "Guided  Democracy". 
These  are  also,  although  in  somewhat  altered  form,  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  present  government. 

Despite  the  many  successful  attempts  of  the  central 
government  to  consolidate  the  state  apparatus,  to  achieve 
territorial  integration,  and  to  reconstruct  and  develop  the 
economy,  it  still  has  to  deal  with  problems  of  identification 
and  participation.  To  what  extent  can  an  individual  identify 
himself  as  being  an  inseparable  part  of  the  civil  community, 
which  is-  largely  represented  by  the  state?  Apart  from  by 
means-  of  its.  legitimate  coercive  power,  how  far  could  the  state 
be  successful  in  persuading  the  people  to  participate  in  a 
common  effort  to  modernize  the  country  and  to  improve 
"material  well-being  and  spiritual  satisfaction",  as  stated  in 
the  principles  of  the  state?  The  questions  are,  indeed,  very 
complex,  because  they  deal  not  only  with  tangible  and  objective 
facts  but  also  with  subjective  realities.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  the  way  to  achieve  the  necessary  degree  of  consensus  and  to 
give  substance  to  the  idea  of  common  effort  cannot  simply  be 
by  the  imposition  of  coercive  power  alone.  Nor  can  the  idea 
oS  spiritual  satMaction  be  settled  simply  by  increasing  G.N.P. 

8    0f,  C.  Gfeen-tz,  ■"Afteaiword:  The  Politics  of  Meaning-",  in  Claire  H»lt 
Cod),  einOTUKE  AND  POLTTIGS  IN  INDONESIA,  Ithaca,  1972). 
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The  creation  of  new  myths  and  the  enlargement  of  the  national 
pantheon,  could,  perhaps,  as  they  did  in  the  past,  help 
somewhat.  Such  efforts  are,  however,  very  much  influenced 
by  cultural  factors  —  including  the  fact  that  Indonesia  is  still 
a  culturally  fragmented  country  —  and  psychological 
propensities.  The  uneveness  of  social  and  intellectual  devel- 
opment in  Indonesia  could  make  such  efforts  counter-productive. 

The  emergence  of  the  Indonesian  nation-state  was 
facilitated  and  made  possible  by  consensus  among  the  divergent 
"old  nations"  and  cultural  traditions  on  the  desirability  of  a 
new,  common  civil  community.  The  question  remains,  however, 
as  to  whether  the  state,  in  its  turn,  can  sufficiently  strengthen 
national  integration  and  pave  the  way  for  the  solid  formulation 
of  national  identity?  In  addition  to  overshadowing  parochial 
loyalties  by  creating  a  sense  of  territorial  integrity  and 
national  solidarity,  can  it  also  infuse  a  sense  of  identity, 
supported  by  values,  in  which  the  national  commimity  is 
regarded  as  conducive  to  the  individual  search  for  happiness 
and  well-being?  To  what  extent,  and  how?  Naturally,  the 
process  of  modernization  that  the  government  has  been 
advocating  complicates  the  matter  much  further,  because  it 
increases  the  intensity  of  conflict.  Modernization,  after  all,  not 
only  creates  new  roles  but  also,  as  can  be  expected,  poses 
challenges  to  the  old. 

Bearing  in  mind  these  observations,  there  are  four  major 
sources  of  conflict  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  latent  and 
overt  sensitive  problems,  as  far  as  national  integration  is 
concerned,  namely:  (i)  ethnic  differences,  (ii)  cultural 
cleavages,  (iii)  religious  heterogeneity,  and  (iv)  economic 
inequality.  Some  aspects  of  these  problems  are  continuations 
of  still-unsettled  issues,  while  others  are  reflections  of  the 
various  imbalances  in  development.  Some  are  more  ideological 
and  political  in  nature,  while  others  are  strictly  concerned 
with  the  ideas  of  economic  and  social  justice.  On  the  whole, 
however,  these  problems  have  reached  new  levels  of  sophisti- 
cation and  are  somewhat  subtler  than  they  used  to  be.  Needless 
to  emphasize  that  these  sources  of  conflict  very  often  overlap 
with  each  other.  The  more  they  overlap,  the  greater  the  like- 
lihood that  they  will  manifest  themselves  in  political  and  social 
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relationships.  The  more  they  can  be  isolated,  the  easier  they 
are  to  manage.  This  is,  it  should  be  noted,  a  major  current 
strategy  of  the  government  in  its  management  of  conflict. 
The  supposedly  basic  differences  of  these  problems  are  strongly 
emphasized,  as  though  life  is  nothing  more  than  a  collection 
of  mosaic  pieces  that  can  easily  be  isolated. 

(i)  Ethnic  differences^ :  Indonesia  has  experienced  several 
regionalist  rebellions  since  its  independence.  It  has  overcome 
several  tests  that  put  its  very  existence  at  stake.  Anti- 
Chinese  demonstrations  and  riots  have  occurred  on  several 
occasions.  As  far  as  territorial  integration  is  concerned,  the 
failure  of  several  regionalist  movements  has  strengthened  the 
position  of  the  center  vis-a-vis  the  regions.  The  almost 
decisive  position  held  by  the  central  government  in  the  election 
of  a  governor,  for  example,  as  indicated  by  the  recently- 
promulgated  Regional  Administration  Law,  clearly  shows  the 
extent  of  the  penetration  capacity  of  the  center.  The  success 
of  the  military  leadership  in  establishing  unity  within  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  system  of  economic  patronage  of  the 
center  —  naturally,  as  a  result  of  the  imbalance  of  the  economic 
prosperity  and  opportmiity  of  the  regions  —  and  the  restruc- 
turing of  the  political  systemx  —  in  particular,  the  weakening 
of  political  parties  — ,  may  have  rendered  ethnicity  of  little 
utility  as  a  political  weapon  at  the  national  level.  Furthermore, 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  "Indonesianization"  process 
of  the  political  public  and  the  younger  generation  has  been 
relatively  successful,  although  this  assumption  is  difficult  to 
test. 

The  major  question  is  not  how  far  political  primordialism 
has  disintegrated  in  the  face  of  the  nation-state^",  but  rather 
how,  and  to  what  extent,  it  has  impacted  on  the  character  of 
the  latter.  In  other  words,  it  deals  with  the  question  of  the 
effects  of  cultural  and,  to  a  lesser  —  though  by  no  means 
insignificant  —  extent,  political  competition  on  the  idea  of 
national  identity.  It  is  a  struggle  for  the  formulation  of  a 

»    On  the  eth.ric  diversdity  of  Indonesia,  ©eo:  Hildred  Geertz,  "Indonesian 
Ou'ltoireig  and  Comimimitipis'",  In  Ruilh  T.  McVey  (cd.),  ENDONESIA, 
(New  Haven,  1963),  p.  24-96. 
10   This  ppoiblcm  is  discussed  by  W.R.  Lididlc  in  his  ETHNICrTY,  PARTY, 
AND  NATIONAL  INTEGRATION,  (New  Haven,  1970). 
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commonly  accepted  frame  of  reference  for  comprehending 
social  and  political  realities.  The  matter  has  become  more 
complicated,  for  there  are  new  orientations  and  cultural 
tendencies  which  have  emphatically  and  verbally  sought  to 
reject  their  connections  with  the  past.  No  matter  what  the 
sources  are,  foreign  or  domestic,  the  progenitors  of  these  new 
orientations  are  determined  to  establish  a  new  cultural  world 
of  Indonesia.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  government  has  been 
making  economic,  political  and  administrative  systems  more 
centralized,  it  has  encouraged  the  manifestation  and  cultivation 
of  cultural  diversity  —  particularly  their  symbolic  and 
ceremonial  aspects.  To  what  extent  cultural  traits  can  be 
separated  from  each  other  without  disrupting  the  foundations 
of  society  is  still  a  matter  of  conjuncture,  or  perhaps,  some- 
thing that  has  to  be  tested  by  the  determination  of  a  political 
will.  Nevertheless  these  tendencies  can  not  avoid  the  emergence 
of  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  power.  How  can  the  noble 
ideal  of  "Unity  in  Diversity"  be  "justly"  reflected  in  the  civil 
community  and  in  the  systems  of  political  and  economic 
patronage  ? 

These  questions  become  more  important  since  —  in  spite 
of  the  still  statistically  low  mobility  of  the  Indonesian 
populations^  —  the  frequency  of  mobility  is  increasing.  Urbani- 
zation and  transmigration,  and  the  migration  of  skilled 
personnel  to  the  larger  cities,  have  their  potential  negative 
aspects.  Traditional  assumptions  and  aspirations  can  penetrate 
the  now-mixed  social  environment  and  even  bureaucratic  bodies, 
and  the  possibility  of  their  aggregating  the  latent,  though  not 
dormant,  sources  of  conflict  must  be  considered.  The  inconsis- 
tency between  the  idea  of  an  undifferentiated  new  community 
and  national  bureaucracy,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  divergent 
attitudes  toward  both  on  the  other  could,  as  has  occurred  in 
some  middlesized  towns,  retard  the  development  of  the  regions 
beyond  their  "frontier-level"  in  social  relationships;  that  is 
when  there  is  still  a  strong  tendency  to  associate  oneself  with 
one's  fellow-ethnic^^. 


5^   DwJgfht   Y.   King,    SIOCIAL   DEVELOPMENT    IN    INDONESIA;  A 
ALiLCRO  ANALYSTS,  Biro  Pusait  3taiti.=/tik,  (Joikarta,  1973),  p.  10—12. 

"   Medan,  the  carpital  of  Noffth  Smmiatra,  is  a  good  exojirrole  of  a  "frojatier" 
city. 
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(ii)  Cultural  Cleavages:  Uneven  exposure  to  the  so-called 
modern  world,  and  the  growing  differences  between  the  life- 
style of  the  urbanized  section  of  the  population  and  that  of 
those  who  live  in  urban  kampung  and  in  rural  areas,  are 
additional  factors  alongside  existing  cleavages  in  some  "old" 
societies.  The  notion  of  cleavages  is  at  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  major  academic  controversies  in  the  analysis  of  Indonesian 

—  particularly  Javanese  —  social  structure.  ]t  refers  simply 
to  the  existence  of  divergent  cultural  orientations,  which,  in 
some  cases,  coincide  with  economic  status  and  political 
affiliation.  Although  Geertz^^,  the  first  to  clearly  formulate 
the  concept,  suggested  how  cleavages  created  divergent  aliran 
("streams")  in  political  life,  and  Wertheim,  who  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  social  implication  of  the  differences  of 
economic  status,  talked  along  the  lines  of  the  class-struggle 
argument,  and  others  have  find  it  attractive  to  use  —  with 
care,  naturally  —  the  ver^mZen-concept,  the  predictive  value 
of  this  notion  of  "cleavage"  cannot  simply  be  ignored.  Snouck 
Hurgronje's  achievement  showed  how  the  manipulation  of 
possible  cleavages  in  Acehnese  society  could  help  Dutch  efforts 
to  "pacify"  the  Northern  tip  of  Sumatra.  The  tragic  events  in 
1965/1966,  in  which  thousands  were  killed,  show  how  the  zuilen 
(pillars)  of  the  Javanese  society,  in  time  of  major  crisis,  are 
liable  to  collapse^*. 

Attempts  to  restructure  the  political  system  so  as  to 
minimize  the  penetration  of  cultural  orientations  into  politics 
have,  to  some  extent,  demonstrated  their  effectiveness.  The 
importance  of  aliran  as  a  form  of  political  mobilization  might 
already  be  on  the  decline,  a  process  accelerated  by  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  "floating-mass"  concept.  In 
concrete  terms,  this  concept  envisages  the  "liberation"  of  the 
rural  areas  —  i.e.  those  below  the  regency  lever  (Kdbupaten) 

—  from  the  activities  of  political  parties.  The  "Guided 

If  PaTtiouQarly  C.  Geertz's  con'ttriibutioia  to  G.W.  Slcinner  (ed.),  LOCAL, 
ETHNIC,  AND  NATIONAL  LOYALTIES  IN  VILLAGE  INDONESIA, 
(Yale  University,  1959).  Sep  aJso  Ruth  T.  McVey,  in  'her  int-Toductlon- 
to  Soekarnio,  ISLAM,  NATIONALISM  AND  SOCIALISM,  (translation), 
C.M.T.P.,  (Ithaca,  1067). 

1*   Baisuild  GU'nia,w*WX,  KUDETA:  STAATSGREEP  IN  DJi.MCARTA,  Mienp«l, 
1968. 
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Democracy"  period,  however,  demonstrated  how  seriously 
cleavages  can  manifest  themselves  within  the  military  and 
bureaucratic  establishments.  It  may  also  be  asked  whether  this 
lack  of  non-governmental  social  mechanisms  might  not  induce 
people  in  the  rural  areas  to  seek  refuge  in  their  familiar 
traditional  institutions,  which  are,  by  their  very  nature, 
primordial?  History,  in  this  case,  might  not  simply  be  the 
picture  of  the  past,  but  the  reflection  of  the  covert  present  as 
well. 

(iii)  Religious  differences:  In  line  with  its  state 
philosophy,  the  Pancasila  and  the  constitution,  Indonesia 
recognizes  officially  "six  religions  and  systems  of  belief" 
(keperzayaan).  Although  Islam  has  the  largest  number  of 
followers,  over  85  percent,  each  recognized  religion  may  ask 
for  aid  and  subsidies  from  the  government,  in  this  case  the 
Department  of  Religious  Affairs. 

In  a  way,  religious  problems  in  Indonesia  reflect  the 
awkward  situation  of  a  rational  and  secular  state  in  a  society 
which  tends  to  look  at  reality  in  a  religious  and  mystical 
framework.  It  is  not  so  much  a  negation  of  the  plurality  of 
definition  of  truth  —  religious  tolerance  has  been  one  of  the 
most  important  virtues  of  Indonesian  societies  —  but  rather 
a  question  of  how  this  plurality  manifests  itself  in  the  political 
sphere.  It  deals  in  some  cases  with  the  politicization  of  religious 
orientations,  and  in  others  with  the  sacralization  of  politics. 
The  tendency  becomes  clearer  if  a  certain  religious  group  feel 
that  its  interests  are  being  undermined  and  that  the  things 
they  stand  for  are  being  threatened.  Given  the  still  very  strong 
influence  of  the  political  patronage  system,  any  given  political 
position  tends  to  be  judged  in  terms  of  the  patronage 
opportunities  the  incumbent  may  obtain  on  behalf  of  his 
co-religionists  and  his  group.  The  core  of  the  problem  lies  in 
the  question  whether  there  should  be  a  direct  relationship 
between  religious  and  political  roles  in  a  democratic  society. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  major  issue  concerned  the 
basic  foundation  of  the  state  —  should  it  be  Islamic  or  secular 


15   For  example:  B.J.  Bolaiwl,  THE  STRUGG-LE  OF  ISLAM  IN  MODERN 
INDONESIA,  The  Hagiue,  1071. 
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Nowadays  the  issue  has  shifted  to  one  of  concern  about  ways  of 
perceiving  the  state  and  its  role  in  society.  Is  the  state  to 
serve  as  a  forum  where  every  religion  can  find  shelter  and 
each  may  coexist  with  the  other,  or  is  it  to  be  an  arena  where 
each  religion  will  enjoy  ample  opportunity,  with  its  organization 
and  well-funded  activities,  to  attempt  to  "save  the  souls"  of 
adherents  of  other  religions?  The  problem  is  complicated 
because  there  is  a  widely-shared  opinion  among  a  good  many 
religious  leaders  of  all  doctrines  that  religion  is  imder  attack 
by  the  rapid  penetration  of  technology  and  modem  life-styles. 
This  feeling  of  anxiety  sometimes  leads  them  to  believe  that 
the  existence  of  the  plurality  of  definitions  of  truth  is  a  very 
vulnerable  ideological  foundation  for  a  civil  community. 
Attempts  to  stop  the  tendency  —  or,  better  the  assumed 
tendency  —  toward  the  secularization  of  consciousness  some- 
times manifest  themselves  in  an  ideological  attack  on  other 
religions. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  government  looks  at 
religion  as  one  of  the  most  sensitive  social  and  political  issues. 
Various  half-heai'ted  attempts  to  cultivate  what  Apter  aptly 
calls  "political  religion"  have,  in  general,  been  counter- 
productive. 

(iv)  Sconomic  Inequality:  The  fact  that  Indonesia  is 
one  of  the  lowest  per-capita  income  countries  —  though 
geinerally  considered  to  be  a  "promising  one"  —  is  common 
knowledge.  Though  exact  figures  are  not  available,  the  estimates 
of  Indonesian  per  capita  income  range  from  US$  80  to  US$  200. 

The  relative  successful  completion  of  the  first  REPELITA'° 
(in  terms  of  what  it  did  achieve,  rather  than  of  what  it  aimed 
to  accomplish)  and  the  deeper  penetration  of  the  political  and 
administrative  centralization  processes  have,  to  some  extent, 
minimized  the  importance  of  regional  economic  differences  in 
politics.  At  the  governmental  level  the  most  important  economic 
problems  as  far  as  national  integration  is  concerned  are  the 
internal  variations  of  economic  structure,  the  differences  in 
regional  incomes,  and  the  search  for  a  more  "just"  distribution 


10   Abbreviation  of  RENCAJNA  PEMBANGUNAN  LIMA  TAHUN  (Five 
Year  Plan). 
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of  national  income.  The  last  point  is  certainly  the  most  crucial 
problem.  In  the  1950's  and  early  1960's  it  was  perhaps  the 
major  cause  of  the  various  regional  upheavals. 

The  variety  of  internal  economic  structure  is  not  so  much 
a  division  of  economic  activities  as  a  reflection  of  the  economic 
opportunities  available  to,  and  the  stage  of  economic  growth 
achieved  by,  each  region.  Jakarta,  for  example,  has  the  lowest 
percentage  of  its  population  engaged  in  the  primary  activities 
(3.7  percent),  but  the  highest  in  services  (35.5  percent).  The 
Moluccas  and  the  lesser  Sunda  Islands  on  the  other  hand,  have 
the  highest  percentage  in  primary  economic  activities  (75.0 
percent)  and  the  lowest  in  services  (6.8  percent)  Though  by 
no  means  a  clear  indication  of  the  level  of  prosperity,  the  per 
capita  income  of  the  regions  (provinces)  in  Indonesia  does 
reveal  the  divergence  of  economic  opportunities.  Regional 
economic  disparities  become  clearer  if  the  imbalanced  population 
distribution  is  taken  into  consideration.  A  preliminary  study 
on  regional  income  disparity  in  1972  shows  that  while  East 
Kalimantan,  which  is  rich  with  timber  had  the  per  capita 
income  of  about  Rp.  22,546.36  (roughly  US$  500),  West  Nusa 
Tenggara  had  only  about  Rp.  17,980.10  (about  US$  40). 
Although  in  terms  of  gross  domestic  product,  the  rank  order 
of  East  Kalimantan  is  number  six  among  the  26  provinces,  its 
relatively  sparse  population  makes  it  number  one  in  terms 
of  per  capita  income.  On  the  other  hand  East  Java,  with  its 
over  944,702.7  millions  rupiah  G.N.P.,  which  is  the  highest, 
occupies  only  the  number  eleventh  position  with  about 
Rp.  36,425.78  (roughly  US$  80)  per  capita  income.  Its  densely 
populated  region  prevents  the  province  to  really  enjoy  its 
relative  high  regional  income^^^ 

More  crucial  at  the  present  time,  however,  is  a  tendency 
which  seems  to  verify  the  dictum,  "the  rich  become  richer,  the 
poor  poorer".  The  State  Minister  of  Research,  Prof.  Soemitro 
Djojohadikusumo,  infers  that  for  Jakarta  "the  lowest  40 
percent  of  the  people  receive  15  percent  or  less  of  the  total 
income,  the  middle  40  percent  gets  32  percent  of  total  income, 

17    King,  SOCIAL  DEVELOPMENT,  p.  -6—7,  Table  4. 

p2i  ^"""iQ^  Esmara,  REGIONAL  INCOME  DISPARITY  in  Indonesia, 
i-aaar^',  19,4.  In  the  oalcuLsution  oil  prodtiiction  was  not  included. 
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and  the  top  20  percent  enjoys  53  percent  of  total  income"'. 
Conditions  for  the  whole  of  Indonesia  are  perhaps  somewhat 
better,  but  the  share  of  the  lowest  40  percent  of  the  population 
would  certainly  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  income.  To  put  it 
in  more  concrete  terms,  those  in  the  lowest  40  percent  of  the 
population  live  far  below  the  absolute  poverty  line.  About  50 
million  live  on  a  level  of  Rp.  66,  or  US  16  cents,  per  person 
per  day.  In  the  meantime,  the  number  of  Indonesians  going 
abroad  for  vacation  is  increasing.  Golf  courses,  luxury  cars,  big 
expensive  houses  and  other  signs  of  affluence  have  also 
markedly  increased  in  niunber.  In  some  parts  of  Java  the 
expansion  of  industrial  areas  has  even  forced  the  local  people 
to  sell  their  land.  The  process  of  land  alienation  is  being 
hastened,  not  only  by  the  parcelling  of  land  as  a  result  of 
population  pressure,  but  also  by  the  economic  development 
process  which,  theoritically,  aims  at  the  improvement  of  the 
lot  of  the  common  people. 

All  these  factors,  ethnic  differences,  religious  variations, 
cultural  cleavages,  and  economic  inequality,  are  sources  of 
conflict  which  could  negate  whatever  achievements  may  have 
been  made-".  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  minor  factors 
that  still  hinder  the  smooth  process  of  national  integration. 

One  of  them  is  the  still  imeven  spread  of  the  use  of  the 
national  language.  In  the  course  of  a  survey  on  food  habits 
in  five  rural  areas,  it  was  discovered,  for  example,  that  only 
49  per  cent  of  90  heads  of  households  of  the  sample  in  West 
Java  knew  the  national  language  (Bahasa  Indonesia)^  16  per 
cent  in  Central  Java,  64  per  (cent  in  East  Java,  and 
29  per  cent  in  Bali-^  The  significance  of  these  figures  is  that 
they  indicate  that  direct  communication  among  ethnic  groups 
is  still  to  a  large  extent  very  much  confined  to  the  urban 

19  Soemitro  Djojohadiikiusum.o,  IKDOISTESIA  TOWARDS  THE  YEAR  2000, 
(Ja.kartn,,  1975),  p.  33—35. 

20  The  question  of  the  "ethnic-imiiiority"  —  i.e.  the  "non-indigenoujs" 
Chimase  —  is  still  a  sensitive  issue  which  can  be  explained,  In  part, 
by  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  it  is  a  con:Jbination  of  the  four  issues 
rolled  into  one. 

-'1  Mcly  G.  Tan  cf.  al:  SOCIAL,  AND  CULTURAL  ASPECTS  OF  FOOD 
PATTERNS  AND  HABITS  IN  FIVE  RURAL  AREAS  IN  INDONESIA, 
Jalcarta,  1970,  p.  38. 
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population,  who  can  easily  converse  in  the  national  language. 
It  also  shows  the  need  for  divergent  sets  of  strategies  in 
communication  and  in  the  way  the  government  relays  its 
messages.  The  inequality  of  opportunity  for  education,  as  shown 
by  the  number  of  drop-outs,  the  near  impossibility  for  children 
of  the  less  than  well-to-do  families  in  rural  areas  to  pursue 
their  schooling  beyond  elementary  levels,  and  the  like,  is  also 
a  major  problem.  Although  this  educational  inequality  may, 
to  some  extent,  minimize  the  importance  of  generation  gaps  in 
society  —  the  likelihood  being  that  those  who  cannot  adequately 
pursue  their  education  will  be  more  adaptive  to  the  values 
bequeathed  by  their  elders  —  it  perpetuates  disharmonious 
social  communication  among  members  of  the  same  generation. 

Problems  of  national  integration  become  even  more  crucial 
because  of  the  possibility  that  imbalanced  development  which 
is  advantageous  to  one  sector  might  cause  other  less-fortunate 
sectors  to  react.  The  dissatisfaction  resulting  from  the 
increasing  gap  between  "the  haves"  and  "the  have  nots",  for 
example,  could,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  be  mobilized  by  one  or 
another  religious  movement.  This,  in  its  turn,  may  provide  the 
motivation  to  challenge  the  whole  social  foundation.  The 
numerous  "millenarian"  movements  of  the  Indonesian  past 
provide  examples  of  this  possibility^. 

This  is,  admittedly,  a  rather  over-simplified  picture  of  the 
problems.  For  participation  in  the  process  of  national 
integration  is  determined  by,  among  other  things,  the  kinds 
of  perception  one  has  of  oneself,  others,  and  the  state.  The 
possible  bottlenecks  mentioned  above  are  not,  to  say  the  least, 
the  only  factors  that  shape  these  perceptions.  The  intricate 
combinations  of  the  above  factors  and  psychological  as  well 
as  ideological  orientations  with  their  sociological  concomittants 
play  their  roles  in  shaping  perception. 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  to  what  extent  can  the  social 
sciences  assist  in  or  facilitate  the  continuing  process  of  national 
integration?  Or,  sis  has  been  suggested  earlier,  how  can  the 


2^   Of.    Soedjatmoko  PERCEPTIONS    OF    SOCIAL    JUSTICE  IN 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  —  Paiper  presented  to  the  S.E.A.  study  group  on 
Cultural  Rela;tion3  for  the  Future  —  Baaigikok,  22 — 25  Sept.  1975.  On 
the  movemesnts  in  Incbonesla,  see  Se-rtomo  Kartodlrdjjo  —  PROTEST 
MOVEMENTS  LN  JAVA,  (Kiuala  Lmripux,  1973). 
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social  sciences  contribute  to  the  deepening  of  national 
consciousness,  which  is  a  basic  motivation  in  the  struggle  to 
achieve  national  goals  and  to  strengthen  national  resilience? 
How  can  they  help  to  secure  or  inspire  popular  participation 
with  the  minimum  use  of  coercive  methods? 

THE  STATE  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
POLICY 

In  order  to  assess  the  potential  contribution  of  social 
science  in  the  still  unfinished  process  of  national  integration, 
a  note  on  its  position  in  Indonesia  is  necessary.  In  a  developing 
country  such  as  Indonessia,  historical  experiences,  the  relatively 
low  level  of  awareness  of  the  elite  about  contemporary  problems, 
and  the  fascination  with  development  and  political  stability, 
the  position  of  social  science  is  often  rather  ambiguous.  Its 
position  tends  to  be  both  precarious  and  promising. 

There  are  several  pertinent  factors  that  help  accoimt  for 
the  precarious  situation  of  the  social  sciences  and,  naturally, 
their  practitioners  and  custodians.  Social  science,  in  the  first 
place,  is  still  very  young=^.  The  oldest  branch  of  social  science 
with  firm  roots  in  Indonesia  is  the  study  of  law  —  but  then, 
it  is  also  partly  normative  and  not  purely  empirical  in  nature. 
In  the  second  place,  social  science  has  to  contend  with  pressing 
social  and  economic  problems  which  are  too  obvious  to  be 
ignored.  These  are  the  problems  that  very  often  defy  sophis- 
ticated solutions,  such  as  hunger,  disease,  dilapidated  roads 
and  bridges,  and  illiteracy,  which  are  too  obvious  not  to  be 
easily  recognized.    Thirdly,   the   increasing  penetration  of 
technology  into  the  urban  social  fabric,  as  a  result  of  the 
economic  open  door  policy  has  given  a  somewhat  distorted 
view   of  what   modernization   really   is.   Modernization  has 
tsometimes  come  to  be  identified  with  its  material  manifesta- 
tions. Fourthly,  the  still  low  esteem  received  by  social  science 
is  also  due  to  the  weaknesses  of  its  custodians,  the  social 
scientists  themselves.  In  spite  of  the  contributions  of  social 
scientists  in  producing  material  of  value  for  the  creation  of 

3'    See:  Harsja  W.  Bachtiar,  "The  Social  Sciences  In  Indonesia",  MASYA- 
RAKAT  INDONESIA,  I.I.,  1974,  p.  1— IG. 
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appropriate  myths  and  symbols  designed  to  motivate  the 
various  old  traditions  to  reach  a  "consensus"  on  the  need  to 
build  a  new  nation,  they  have  sometimes  shown  their  ineptness 
in  projecting-  the  future.  Because  of  this  low  predictive  ability-*, 
they  are  very  often  overtaken  by  events.  Consequently  their 
effectiveness  —  partly,  due  to  their  loyalty  to  the  integrity  of 
their  vocation  —  is  ambiguous. 

Further  difficulties  are  posed  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
Indonesia's  senior  social  scientists  received  their  training 
abroad  or  from  Western  teachers,  and  are  unable  to  liberate 
themselves  from  foreign  conceptual  frameworks.  This  tendency 
is  strengthened  by  the  very  limited  opportunity  available  to 
them  to  conduct  basic  research,  which  would  perhaps  enable 
them  to  re-examine  their  concepts.  Consequently,  they  tend  to 
strengthen  the  already  "bookish"  character  of  the  social 
sciences  in  Indonesia-^.  Moreover,  the  better-trained  social 
scientists  are  not  only  concentrated  in  two  or  three  big  cities, 
notably  in  Jakarta,  but  many  of  them  also  are  burdened  with 
administrative  responsibilities.  The  still  wide  gap  between 
senior  and  junior  social  scientists  and,  not  less  important,  the 
lack  of  communication  between  them  —  very  few  Indonesian 
scholarly  and  semi-scholarly  publications  are  available  —  also 
contribute  to  these  weaknesses. 

It  is,  therefore,  understandable  that  economics  and  its 
auxiharies,  such  as  statistics,  being  the  most  "exact"  type  of 
social  science,  so  to  speak,  have  acquired  a  prominent  position 
in  the  hierarchy  of  esteem-'^.  So  prominent  is  its  position  that 


24  Cf.  Mely  G.  Tan,  "The  Role  of  Sociologists  in  Social  Development", 
MASYARAKAT  INDONESIA,  I.I.,  1974,  p:  39—41: 

25  See  the  criticisms  launched  by  C.  Geertz,  A  PROGRAM  FOR  THE 
STIMULATION  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCES  IN  INDONESIA,  A 
Report  to  the  Ford  Foimdation,  1971. 

20  This  can  be  seen  in  various  forms,  either  in  the  extent  of  the  parti- 
cipation of  economists  in  the  decdsion-majking  and  planning  processes, 
the  priorities  given  to  research  programs,  the  minuber  of  scholarly 
articles  or,  the  nurrroer  of  degree-holders  itrt  economics  (particularly 
those  who  have  received  further  training  abroad).  From  a  directory  of 
social  scientists,  comipiled  by  Harsja  W.  Bach,tiar,  who  uses  a  certain 
yard-gtick  in  detennining  whether  one  sh.ould  belong  to  the  category 
of  "social  scientists^',  it  is  clear  that  well-trained  economists  far 
outnumber  scholars  from  other  disciplines  in  social  science.  See:  Harsja 
W.  Bachtiar  (compiler),  DIRECTORY  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENTISTS  IN 
INDONESIA,  (LEKNAS,  Jaikarta,  1974). 
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it  even  excludes  itself  and  be  excluded  from  the  family  of 
"social  science"  in  the  popular  meaning  of  it. 

Finally,  the  government's  emphasis  on  political  stability  — 
or,  as  it  is  more  usually  referred  to,  political  dynamism  — 
puts  social  scientists  and  social  research  in  a  rather  awkward 
situation.  Academic  strategic  questions  may  coincide  with 
sensitive  political  issues.  If  research  on  these  questions  is 
carried  out,  scholars  may  have  to  face  the  dilemma  of  having 
to  choose  between  their  scholarly  integrity  and  their  civic 
responsibility.  Should  they  tell  the  truth,  if  they  know  that 
it  could  contribute  to  the  level  of  social  tension?  Social 
scientists  have  to  formulate  their  findings  carefully  and  have 
to  find  or  to  create  the  proper  channel  through  which  to 
communicate  them. 

However,  if  there  were  only  negative  factors  around, 
social  science  in  Indonesia  is  not  only  on  its  way  out  but  has, 
perhaps,  already  been  wiped  out.  On  the  basis  of  the  figures 
alone,  it  can  safely  be  stated  that  the  number  of  social 
scientists  has  steadily  increased  and  that  the  number  of  Ph. 
D.  holders  in  the  social  sciences,  though  with  a  much  slower 
pace,  is  increasing.  There  are  about  75  faculties  of  social 
science,  such  as  law,  psychology,  political  science,  economics, 
etc.,  scattered  among  the  24  state  universities  and  the  84 
faculties  of  education  distributed  among  state  universities  and 
institutes  of  teachers  training  (IKIP).  Of  the  approximately 
117,000  students  enrolled  in  the  state  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  1972,  about  61.8%  were  enrolled  in  the  above- 
mentioned  faculties  (about  28.7%  were  in  the  teacher  training 
institutes).  Students  and  faculties  of  private  imiversities  have 
not  been  included  in  these  figures-^. 

According  to  the  Directory  of  Research  Institutes, 
compiled  by  LIPI  in  1972  ^^s,  there  are  105  research  institutes 
located  in  20  cities  and  towns  throughout  Indonesia.  Of  the 
total  figure  there  are  16  that  deal  with  natural  sciences,  34 
with  agricultural  sciences,  18  with  engineering  and  technology, 


^7   Harsja  W.  Bachtiar,  op.  cit,  Alfian,  OBSERVATION  ON  THE  STATE 
OF  SCIENCES  IN  INDONESIA,  (LEKNAS,  Jakarta,  1972). 

2S    DIRECTORY    OP     RESEARCH     INSTPTUTBS     IN  INDONESIA, 
(Jakarta,  1<J72). 
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10  medical  and  health  sciences  and  15  social  sciences  and 
humanities  and  2  others  are  specializing  in  scientific  infor- 
mation. Since  the  publication  of  the  Directory,  some  changes 
have  taken  place.  The  niunber  of  private  research  institutes 
has  increased  and  some  re-organizations  of  the  research 
institutes  and  bureaux  of  several  Ministeries  have  been  carried 
out.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  fact  that,  according 
to  the  Petunjuk  (Directory,  1974)  compiled  by  LEKNAS- 
LIPI^,  there  are  no  less  than  fifteen  research  institutes, 
private  and  state,  either  attached  to  a  certain  ministry  or 
university,  or  "independent",  that  deal  with  the  problems  of 
population. 

In  the  meantime,  social  scientists  have  been  working  to 
develop  permanent  forums  of  communication,  either  through 
professional  associations,  bulletins,  newsletters  or  scholarly 
journals.  Despite  their  sometimes  harsh  criticisms  of  the  meager 
contribution  of  social  scientists,  in  their  roles  of  planners, 
executors,  and  particularly  of  intelligentsia  and  "independent" 
intellectuals,  the  mass-media  are  in  general  very  sympathetic 
to  the  plight  of  social  scientists'^.  The  growing  interest  in 
social  science  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  manifestation  of  its 
influences  have  somewhat  changed  in  Indonesia.  They  no  longer 
simply  provide  raw  material  for  myth-building  nor  satisfy 
themselves  with  considering  abstract  notions  of  what  a  "good 
society"  really  is,  but  have  begun  to  design  ways  to  approach 
the  "good  society".  ,To  put  it  another  way,  Indonesian 
intellectuals  and  decision-makers  have  begun  to  learn  from 
the  practical  and  pragmatic  aspects  of  social  science.  They 


29    PETUNJUK  LEMBAGA-LEMB,AGA  PENELITIAN  KEPENDUDUKAN 
DI  INDONESIA,  LEKNAS-LIPI,  Jakarta,  1974. 

ao   Traditional  culturaJ  background,  which  .put   a  nia,n  of  learning, 

matter  on  what  subject,  at  the  near  top  of  the  social  ladder,  remains 
a  formioiable  defensive  (bastion  of  social  scientists.  Puithernore  a 
phenomenon  of  a  society  In  .tra,n&ition  should  also  be  mentioned,  that 
Is  the  dielEiire  to  combine  all  criteria  of  leadi&rahip  in  onesielf.  Wihait 
can  be  more  enviable  than  the  position  of  a  maa  who  has  power  — 
in  the  formal  s-enae  —  weaHtih,  good;  birth  and,  knowledge'  Social 
science,  is,  so  It  is  thoug'ht,  the  most  acceesible  of  all  sciences.  Broad- 
JrtilDdedncss  and  recognition  as  a  protector  of  learning  -are  still,  as  in 
tra<Ution,  considered  to  be  Jidble  values.  See,  for  example,  B.  Anderson 
I   Z^^l'^'^'^  TOLERANCE  OF  THE  JAVANESE,  Ithaca,  1965! 

cr  Taoifik  Abdullah,  '"Modernization  fin  the  Minaingkaha-u  World"  in 
Claire  Holt,  CULTURE  AND  POLITICS  IN  INDONESIA,  Ithaca.;  1972. 
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have  particularly  profited  from  the  warning-system  developed 
by  their  disciplines.  The  intricacies  of  social  system  are  now 
more  appreciated  and  are  taken  more  seriously  into 
consideration. 

Social  science  policy  is  based  on  the  state-ideology,  the 
Five  Principles  (Pancasila)  and  the  '45  Constitution,  and  the 
national  basic  strategy  for  development  (General  Outline  of 
the  Principles  of  the  State,  Garis-garis  Besar  Hainan  Negara). 
These  highly  philosophical  principles  have,  to  some  extent, 
been  rendered  more  concrete  in  REPELITA  II,  which  takes 
serious  note  of  the  importance  of  motivation,  a  favourable 
social  climate,  national  integration,  tolerance,  etc.,  as 
prerequisites  for  the  success  of  the  development  program. 
Consequently  REPELITA  emphasizes,  among  other  things,'  the 
important  role  of  social  studies.  This  concern  is  reflected,  for 
example,  in  the  planning  programs  of  several  departments/ 
ministries,  such  as,  Internal  Affairs,  Defense,  Information, 
Education,  Social  Works,  etc. 

Chapter  23  of  the  REPELITA  II  deals  exclusively  with 
planning  for  the  development  of  science  and  technology.  It 
states  that  the  basic  objective  of  planning  in  science  and 
technology  is  the  advancement  of  "national  ability"  in  the  fields 
that  are  needed  for  overaU  development  program.  This  requires 
the  availability  of  well-trained  scientists,  adequate  budgets, 
growing  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  importance 
of  science,  and  the  national  arrangement  of  research  and 
training  institutions^^. 

On  the  last  point,  it  should  be  noted  that  a  clear,  though 
by  no  means  exclusive,  division  of  tasks  is  being  made.  While 
research  institutes  and  bureaux  of  the  ministries/departments 
will  deal  more  exclusively  with  applied  and  developmental 
research,  which  are  of  short-term  duration,  non-departmental 
research  institutes,  such  as  those  of  the  Indonesian  Institute 
of  Sciences,  are  to  concentrate  on  long-term,  cross-sectoral  and 
interdisciplinary  research  projects.  University  research 
institutes  will  be  given  a  more  or  less  free  hand  to  conduct 
research  projects  beneficial  to  the  advancement  of  science. 


ai   REPELITA  11,  1974/1975  —  1978/1979,  Vol.  in,  Jcikarta,  1974. 
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The  government  realizes  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  develop- 
ment of  learning  and  the  successful  application  of  science  in 
development  programs,  a  healthy  academic  climate  must  be 
created.  Though  at  a  relatively  slow  pace,  the  government  has 
encouraged  the  formation  of  professional  organizations.  The 
publication  of  scholarly  journals  and  bulletins  is  also  supported. 
Documentation  centers  and  libraries  are  being  developed.  The 
Indonesian  Institute  of  Sciences,  for  example,  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  eventual  establishment  of  a  National 
Documentation  Center  for  Social  Science. 

Although  top  priorities  are  given  to  applied  and  develop- 
mental research  projects,  the  General  Outline  of  the  Principles 
of  the  State  explicitly  identifies  nine  ultimate  objectives  of 
research  programs;  namely: 

(i    )  the  increase  of  agricultural  production, 

(ii   )  the  increase  of  industrial  production, 

(iii  )  the  increase  of  production  in  energy  and  mines, 

(iv  )  the  decrease  of  social  tensions, 

(v   )  the  even  distribution  of  income, 

(vi  )  the  encouragement  and  advancement  of  national 

integration  and  national  solidarity, 

(vii  )  the  fulfilment  of  non-economic  social  needs, 

(viii)  the  control  of  population  growth, 

(ix  )  the  maintenance  of  the  quality  of  the  environment. 

All  these  items  are  certainly  related  to  each  other,  but 
as  far  as  the  problems  of  national  integration  are  concerned, 
items  (iv),  (v),  (vi),  and  (vii)  warrant  special  attention. 

Judging  from  the  growing  interest  in  social  science,  which 
is  reflected  in  the  institutional  arrangement  of  research 
institutes,  the  encouragement  of  the  formation  of  professional 
associations,  the  listing  of  research  objectives,  and  the 
awareness  of  the  still  unfinished  process  of  national  integration, 
social  science  is  being  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  offer  its 
services.  With  its  canons  and  ethics,  social  science  should  be 
able  not  only  to  identify  problems  and  to  offer  solutions,  but 
also  to  design  scenarios  for  the  future. 
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But,  of  course,  there  remain  some  basic  questions,  either 
derived  from  the  nature  of  social  science  itself  or/and  from 
the  political-social  environment  in  which  it  is  allowed  to  operate. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  all  branches  of  social  science  have 
to  continuously  refine  their  conceptual  frameworks  and  their 
theoretical  foundations  in  Indonesia,  as  in  any  new  country, 
the  ethics  as  well  as  the  applicability  of  the  methodology,  which 
were  taught  and  developed  by  "foreign"  scholars  and  academic 
traditions,  still  have  to  be  questioned.  This  issue  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  barren  problem  of  whether  social  science  should 
be  a  "universalistic"  or  a  "particularistic"  branch  of  systematic 
knowledge,  but  rather  with  the  formulation  of  relevant 
questions. 

Furthermore  the  development  programs  being  carried  out 
or  facilitated  by  the  government  have  and  will  continue  to 
contribute  to  new  realities  which,  in  their  turn,  will  develop 
their  own  logic.  In  1976,  for  example,  Indonesia  will  begin  to 
use  its  satelite  commimication  system.  To  what  extent  and  how 
will  this  "leap-forward"  in  the  commimication  system  exert  its 
impact  on  the  society  —  the  ci\ac  society? 

SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AND  NATIONAL  INTEGRATION: 
CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  problems  is  a  result  of 
an  intense  dialogue  between  reality,  "as  it  is",  and  desired 
reality,  "as  it  should  be".  The  problems  discussed  above  may 
not  be  considered  relevant  in  the  political  life  if  they  are  not 
acknowledged  as  legitimate  issues  of  the  state-ideology.  Simply 
because  they  are,  and  have  always  been,  key  ingredients  in 
the  state  philosophy,  their  solutions  should  be  considered  as 
part  and  parcel  of  the  whole  political  process  and  development 
effort.  The  more  the  idea  of  the  penetrates  the  mind  of  the 
people,  the  more  the  problems  demand  immediate  solutions. 

Social  science  is  only  a  tool.  It  can  be  used  to  maintain  the 
status-quo,  to  serve  ideological  goals,  and  to  verify  and  justify 
ideological  stands.  It  not  only  offers  its  findings,  it  also,  if 
necessary,  attempts  to  give  meaning  to  them.  Therefore  the 
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question  of  the  relationship  between  social  science  and  national 
integration  cannot  be  separated  from  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  state,  which  is  the  main  raison  d'etre  for  having  a  unified, 
independent  state. 

In  this  respect  it  can  be  said  that  the  contribution  of 
social  science  has  been  very  limited.  This  situation  is  related 
to  the  internal  weaknesses  of  the  social  sciences.  It  can  also 
be  attributed  in  part  to  the  scarcity  of  media  through  which 
social  scientists  may  publicize  their  findings.  No  less  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  application  of  the  findings  is  very  much 
dependent  on  the  political  system  and  prevailing  political 
attitudes. 

Above  all,  the  limited  nature  of  the  contribution  of  social 
science  so  far  is  due  to  the  fact  that  no  satisfactory  consensus 
has  yet  been  reached  on  the  definition  of  national  integration. 
It  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  semantics,  but  particularly  the 
lack  of  agreement  on  the  substance  of  the  concept.  Certainly 
no  nation,  no  matter  how  closely  knit  it  may  be,  can  be  wholly 
integrated,  but  the  question  is  where  "the  unity"  should  start 
and  the  "diversity"  should  stop.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  is 
again  the  question  of  whether  the  cultural  and  the  political 
spheres  can  be  easily  identified.  The  extremely  elusive  nature 
of  these  two  activities  makes  the  role  of  social  science  even 
more  crucial. 

Social  science  can  ideally  be  expected  to  provide  clearer 
conceptual  frameworks  within  which  to  study  these  problems. 
But,  again,  the  conceptual  framework  is  a  subject  to  be 
scrutinized  in  the  light  of  political  considerations.  In  the 
meantime  the  problems  have  been  waiting  for  solutions. 

Looking  at  the  nature  of  the  problems,  the  basic  research 
policy  as  designed  by  the  State  Minister  for  Research  seems 
to  be  adequate.  It  shows  an  awareness  of  the  problems  in  store. 
Identifying  three  major  areas  of  activities,  namely  agriculture, 
industry  and  mining,  with  all  their  economic,  sociological  and 
demographic  aspects,  the  policy  states  that  the  direct  objectives 
of  research  should  be  the  expansion  of  job  opportunities,  the 
profitable  balance  of  payments,  and  the  use  of  domestic  raw 
materials  and  products. 
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For  obvious  reasons,  in  practice  the  main  emphasis  has 
been  on  research  projects  which  are  regarded  as  important  for 
development  planning  and,  relatively  speaking  considered  to  be 
not  sensitive  in  terms  of  security  and  politics. 

The  notion  of  national  integration  does  not  necessarily 
mean  the  existence  of  one  undifferentiated  totality.  It  refers, 
as  already  stated,  only  to  a  situation  in  which  the  divergent 
"societies"  can  look  at  each  other  as  belonging  to  one  big 
community,  with  all  its  prerequisites.  National  integration,  as 
demanded  by  the  state-philosophy  Pancasila,  is,  in  the  final 
analysis,  an  invitation  to  the  study  of  divergent  "societies", 
either  in  terms  of  ethnic,  religious,  of  economic  categories,  in 
their  own  right,  and  to  the  inquiry  into  the  nature  and 
availability  of  their  internal  and  external  communication 
systems.  There  was,  indeed,  a  time  when  colonial  scholars 
investigated  the  nature  of  indigenous  societies  in  order  to 
formulate  ways  to  manipulate  the  subjects  of  their  inquiries. 
The  weaknesses  of  this  approach  are  clear.  Ethical  consider- 
ations aside,  such  an  approach  could  easily  lure  scholars  to 
search  for  the  manipiilative  aspects  of  the  cultural  values  and 
social  systems  they  are  investigating.  This  might  produce  quick 
yielding  results,  but  it  could  hardly  contribute  to  the  further- 
ance of  an  understanding  of  the  society  concerned,  or,  though 
it  may  sound  somewhat  bombastic  to  the  development  of  social 
science  in  general. 

In  the  long  run,  a  great  British  economist  used  to  say, 
we  will  all  be  dead.  Nevertheless,  "in  the  long  run",  but  perhaps 
not  that  long,  it  will  be  proved  that  national  integration  cannot 
simply  be  based  on  or  even  solely  supported  by,  a  manipulative 
technique.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  scientifically  sound 
formulation  of  research,  a  proper  scholarly  attitude  is  of  utmost 
importance.  In  the  first  instance  the  old  credo  of  research  — 
the  search  for  knowledge  —  should  be  the  main  academic  drive. 

When  this  venture  has  been  concluded,  scholars  may 
change  their  clothes.  They  may,  if  they  like,  become 
"intellectuals",  who  question  the  significance  and  the  message 
of  their  findings,  they  may  even  assume  the  role  of  planners, 
who  translate  the  findings  into  feasible  plans  of  action.  Other 
possibilities  could  be  suggested,  but  the  point  is  that,  although 
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research  is  initially  made  possible  by  the  need  to  solve  a  non- 
academic  problem,  it  should  be  conducted  in  such  a  way  that 
its  main  concern  is  to  find  the  truth.  ThQ  solution  to  the 
problem  can  be  formulated  only  after  the  research  itself  has 
been  completed. 

In  this  way,  a  further  step  may  be  launched,  that  is  the 
dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  popularization  of  knowledge 
is,  needless  to  say,  very  important  in  the  effort  give  more 
substance  to  the  idea  of  national  integration.  On  this  point, 
it  should  be  noted,  Indonesia  is  still  far  behind  its  neighbours. 

Naturally,  the  process  of  national  integration  can  not  be 
solved  by  knowledge  alone.  There  are  problems,  for  obvious 
reasons,  that  can  only  be  settled  if  there  is  the  willingness  to 
solve  them.  The  possibility  of  social  science  and  social  scientists 
to  play  their  roles  is  also  dependent  on  the  same  process  — 
the  fact  that  this  essay  puts  heavy  emphasis  on  the  role  of 
government  is  perhaps  one  clear  indication  of  that.  Politics, 
after  all,  has  never  been  a  defeatable  challenger  to  social  science. 
It  is  quite  common  for  social  science  considerations  to  be  put 
aside  for  the  sake  of  political  expediency,  a  phenomenon  that 
social  scientists  loyal  to  their  profession  have  to  live  with,  and,, 
if  possible,  reveal  the  dangers  of.  In  Indonesia,  as  in  other 
"developing  countries",  social  scientists  are,  therefore,  expected 
to  become  their  own  interpreters. 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

The  signing  of  the  Asahan  Project  on  July  7,  1975, 
represents  an  historic  step  forward  in  the  development  of 
cordial  and  equal  Indonesian-Japanese  relations. 

Japan's  willingness  to  participate  in  this  giant  project  that 
promises  to  greatly  accelerate  the  industrialization  of  northern 
Sumatra  —  a  dream  cherished  by  many  Indonesians  since  pre- 
World  War  II  days  —  illustrates  the  degree  to  which  the 
Japanese  Government  has  confidence  in  the  Soeharto  Govern- 
ment's conunitment  to  development.  It  also  is  significant 
evidence  of  Japan's  emerging  new  policy  orientation  of  putting 
the  long-term  objectives  of  fostering  enduring  and  equal 
relations  among  nations  above  the  short-term  business  objective 
of  maximising  profits. 

The  succesful  conclusion  of  the  Asahan  negotiations  should 
not,  however,  be  interpreted  as  guaranteeing  smooth  Indonesian- 
Japanese  relations  in  the  near  future.  On  the  contrary,  it  needs 
to  be  emphasized,  without  trying  to  be  overly  pessimistic,  that 
a  rocky  road  has  still  to  be  travelled  before  we  can  talk  of 
smooth  and  harmonious  human  and  working  relations  between 
our  two  peoples.  This  is  perhaps  best  illustrated  by  the 
following  metaphor:  the  signing  of  a  marriage  contract  inau- 
gurates a  new  relationship  without  automatically  guaranteeing 
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a  happy  and  enduring  marriage;  similarly  the  signing  of  the 
Asahan  Project  inaugurates  a  new  relationship  without  a  priori 
guaranteeing  its  ultimate  success.  Hence  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we,  who  are  concerned 
about  Indonesian-Japanese  relations,  should  try  to  identify  the 
problems  and  difficulties  besetting  the  realization  of  the  Asahan 
Project  that  could  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  future 
relations  of  our  two  peoples.  Before  discussing  some  of  the 
problems  that  have  now  become  evident,  let  us  first  briefly 
survey  the  record  of  Indonesian- Japanese  relations  so  as  to  be 
able  to  see  the  significance  of  the  .signing  of  the  Asahan 
Project  in  the  proper  historical  perspective. 

n.    INDONESIAN- JAPANESE  RELATIONS 

Indonesian-Japanese  relations  can,  conveniently,  be  divided 
into  the  following  periods,  each  with  their  own  specific 
characteristics:  1)  the  colonial  period  until  1942;  2)  "the  period 
of  disillusionment"  during  the  occupation  years  from  1942-45; 
S)  the  period  of  "indifferent  Indonesian-Japanese  relations" 
from  1945-55;  4)  the  period  of  "re-awakened  Japanese  interest" 
from  1955  to  1965;  5)  the  period  of  "growing  harmonization 
of  Japanese  and  Indonesian  national  interests"  since  1965. 

In  the  modern  world  many  colonized  Indonesians,  like  many 
other  oppressed  Asian  peoples,  looked  up  towards  Japan  as 
the  shining  symbol  and  inspiration  of  the  ability  of  oppressed, 
colored  peoples  to  carry  out  modernization  and  catch  up  with 
the  dominant  white,  western  world.  This  was  caused  primarily 
by  Japan's  ability  to  carry  out  modernization  —  resulting  in 
her  becoming  the  only  colored  nation  that  was  recognized  as 
an  equal  by  western  nations  at  the  turn  of  the  last  century  — 
and  her  ability  to  defeat  the  big,  white  power  of  Tsarist  Russia 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  (1904/05).  The  hope, 
entertained  by  many  Asian  leaders,  of  obtaining  Japanese 
assistance  in  their  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence  was 
not  completely  unjustified,  because  Japanese  expansionism  in 
the  thirties  and  early  forties  was  announced  as  a  policy  of 
"assisting  the  liberation  of  their  fellow  colored  Asians  from 
the  yoke  of  white  western  colonialism". 
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Without  denying  the  existence  of  real  Japanese  idealism 
to  help  in  the  "liberation  of  their  fellow  Asians",  the  realities 
of  the  occupation  years  made  many  disillusioned  Indonesians 
complain  that  "Japanese  liberation"  turned  out  to  be  worse 
than  "Dutch  colonialism".  We  shall  not,  here,  discuss  the  many 
causes  of  this  phenomenon.  Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  Japanese 
occupation  army's  policy  of  winning  the  war  for  the  greater 
glory  of  Japan  —  for  which  all  Indonesian  human  and  material 
resources  were  ruthlessly  mobilized  —  did  not  always  coincide 
with,  and  indeed  often  clashed  with,  the  aspirations  of  the 
Indonesian  people  to  gain  their  freedom  and  independence. 

This  "period  of  disillusionment"  was  followed  by  a  period 
of  minimiun  common  interests,  resulting  from  the  preoccupation 
of  each  nation  with  their  own  national  objectives.  The 
Indonesians  were  preoccupied  with  their  War  of  Independence 
and  carried  out  a  free  and  active  foreign  policy  that  prevented 
them  from  joining  the  American-led  western  camp  of  colonial 
nations  (which,  of  course,  included  the  Dutch,  who  were  not 
willing  to  relinguish  West  Irian  after  recognizing  Indonesian 
Independence  in  1949) ;  while,  the  Japanese  were,  for  their 
part,  preoccupied  with  the  problems  of  regaining  independence 
and  rebuilding  their  war-ravaged  country  —  for  which  they  had 
to  pay  the  price  of  becoming  America's  bastion  in  East  Asia 
against  communism  in  general,  the  newly  established  People's 
Republic  of  China  in  particular,  throughout  the  Cold  War! 

The  fourth  period  was  characterized  by  the  reawakening 
of  Japanese  interest  in  Southeast  Asia  in  general,  including 
(if  not  primarily)  Indonesia,  because  of  the  latter's  raw 
materials  and  potential  as  a  market  for  the  products  of 
Japanese  industries.  The  change  in  American  foreign  policy 
following  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  in  1950  led  to 
massive  American  economic  assistance  designed  to  build  up 
Japan  into  America's  bastion  against  communism  in  Asia. 
This  massive  economic  assistance  was  effectively  used  by  the 
Japanese  to  bring  about  the  miraculous  economic  recovery 
that  was  to  catapult  them  into  the  position  of  an  economic 
super  power  by  the  sixties.  However,  Japan's  miraculous 
recovery  revived  the  spectre  that  has  haunted  her  —  a  small 
country   only    one-fifth   the   size    of   Indonesia  and  jxtorly 
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endowed  with  raw  materials  —  since  her  successful  moderni- 
zation in  the  Meiji  period:  the  lack  of  raw  materials  and 
markets  ! 

Also,  the  growing  resentment  of  American  manufacturers 
against  the  tough  Japanese  competition  —  Japanese  products 
are  attractive  and  cheaper  because  of  her  cheaper  labour  force 
—  made  both  the  USA  and  Japan  look,  within  the  context  of 
the  Cold  War,  to  Southeast  Asia  as  a  potential  alternative 
source  of  raw  materials  and  market  that  would  preserve  the 
American  -  Japanese  alliance  as  the  western  world's  bulwark 
against  communism  in  Asia.  Japanese  -  Southeast  Asian 
cooperation  would  not  only  guarantee  Japan's  existence  as  a 
trading  nation  while  lessening  both  Japanese  competition  in 
the  USA  and  the  American  burden  to  assist  the  developing 
nations  of  Southeast  Asia,  but  would  also  guarantee  that  both 
Japan  and  Southeast  Asia  would  not  move  too  quickly  to  the 
communist  world  out  of  necessity! 

Here  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  it  was  the  staunch- 
conservative  and  pro-American  wing  of  the  Liberal  Democratic 
Party  mider  Premier  Kishi  and  Japan's  big  business  —  that  is 
generally  conservative  and  anti-communist  —  that  spearheaded 
Japan's  re-entry  to  Southeast  Asia,  including  Indonesia,  in  the 
mid-fifties.  However,  Japan's  reawakened  interest  in  Southeast 
Asia  was  not  exactly  reciprocated  in  the  beginning,  rather,  it 
not  infrequently  encountered  outright  suspicion  and  hostility. 
First,  there  was  the  lingering  memory  of  the  occupation; 
secondly,  there  were  the  difficulties  surrounding  the 
negotiations  about  war  reparations;  and  finally,  most  of  the 
Southeast  Asian  nations  were  primarily  preoccupied  with 
political  problems  resulting  from  the  proclamations  of  their 
independence.  Also  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Japan  had 
not  yet  become  the  economic  super  power  it  was  to  be  in  the 
sixties,  so  that  most  Southeast  Asian  countries  preferred  aid 
from  the  USA,  whose  relative  decline  had  not  yet  set  in. 
Specifically  with  regard  to  Indonesia,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  she  was  pre-occupied  with  the  struggle  for  West  Irian, 
a  struggle  which  led  to  the  spectacular  growth  of  the  Indonesian 
Communist  Party  at  home,  and  the  drift  towards  the  communist 
world  abroad.  This  could  not  be  said  to  be  conducive  to  closer 
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Indonesian  -  Japanese  ties.  However,  the  tide  turned  following 
the  September  30  Movement  of  1965,  which  resulted  in  the 
Indonesian  political  pendulum  moving  away  from  the 
communist  world  back  towards  the  western  world,  including 
Japan. 

After  successfully  putting  down  the  September  30 
Movement,  the  Soeharto  Government  committed  Indonesia  to 
economic  development  so  as  to  eradicate  the  poverty  that  is 
the  breeding  ground  for  communism;  to  speed  up  economic 
development  Indonesia  had  to  look  for  partners  that  could 
provide  her  with  the  necessary  capital  and  skills  that  were 
not  available  at  home.  With  the  communist  countries  out  of 
the  picture,  the  preoccupation  of  the  not-yet  unified  West 
European  countries  with  their  own  problems,  and  the  relative 
decline  of  the  USA  as  symbolized  by  the  devaluation  of  the 
dollar  in  1971,  Japan  became  the  logical  if  not  inevitable 
partner  for  Indonesia  and  Southeast  Asia  because  she  had, 
in  the  meantime,  become  an  economic  super  power  in  search 
of  raw  materials  and  markets.  However,  favourable  conditions 
do  not  automatically  create  harmonious  working  relations. 

As  noted  above,  it  was  Japanese  big  business  that  spear- 
headed Japan's  re-entry  to  Southeast  Asia  in  the  mid-fifties. 
The  motivation  of  business  is  to  make  maximum  profit  in 
minimum  time  and,  like  their  American  covmterparts  in  Latin 
America,  Japanese  big  businesses  moving  into  Southeast  Asia 
did  not  exactly  concern  themselves  with  the  long-term 
objective  of  establishing  enduring  cordial  and  equal  relations 
with  the  peoples  of  the  area.  Also  they  were  not  always  very 
scrupulous  about  methods  in  realizing  their  objective  of 
maximum  profit,  and  the  unsettled  conditions  prevailing  in 
certain  parts  of  Southeast  Asia,  combined  with  the  weakness 
or  venality  of  certain  Southeast  Asians  often  induced,  and 
sometimes  even  compelled  Japanese  business  to  use  or  exploit 
these  existing  conditions  and  weaknesses.  This  did  not 
particularly  enhance  Japanese  popularity  and  it  did  nothing 
to  improve  the  negative  Japanese  image  dating  from  the  war 
years:  on  the  contrary,  it  revived  the  old  war  wounds  and  the 
lingering  memories  of  Japanese  atrocities  among  many  a 
Southeast  Asian.  Hence  we  should,  perhaps,  not  be  surprised 
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by  the  growth  of  anti-Japanese  sentiment  that  culminated  in 
the  anti- Japanese  demonstrations  and  riots  during  then-Premier 
Tanaka's  tour  of  Southeast  Asia  in  January  of  1974. 

We  shall  not,  here,  discuss  the  anti- Japanese  riots  and 
demonstrations,  which  have  been  exhaustively  discussed 
in  both  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia,  but  rather  shall  concern 
ourselves  with  their  impact  on  Japan  and  Southeast  Asia.  The 
Japanese  realized  that  they  had  to  do  some  hard  thinking  and 
map  out  a  new  policy  based  on  their  long-term  interests. 
Whereas  their  policy  had  previously  been  guided  more  by  the 
short-term  interest  of  seeking  profit,  and  not  necessarily 
by  the  long-term  interest  of  the  importance  of  Southeast  Asia, 
including  Indonesia,  as  a  viable  partner  for  her  survival  as  a 
trading  nation. 

Most  Japanese  investments  have  so  far  been  in  the 
consumer  sector  —  primarily  textiles,  but  also  radios, 
transistors,  TVs,  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles,  etc.,  —  that 
require  less  capital  than  heavy  industries;  also  these  invest- 
ments are  relatively  quick-yielding.  This  pattern  of  investment, 
however,  in  reality  means  that  the  Japanese  become  the  tough 
competitors  of  Indonesian  business  —  because  of  their  superior 
capital  and  technology  —  and  the  conspicuous  presence  of 
Japanese  goods  in  every  day  life  could  be  used  by  the  latter 
to  their  advantage  in  this  competition. 

Hence  long-term  Japanese  interest  may  require  Japanese 
business  to  look  deeper  into  the  pattern  and  nature  of  their 
investments,  and  to  seek  to  invest  in  long-term  projects  that 
are  less  conspicuous  in  Indonesia's  everyday  life,  and  in  which 
their  superiority  in  capital  and  technology  can  not  yet  be 
matched  by  Indonesian  businessmen.  The  sectors  in  which  such 
projects  may  be  located  would,  perhaps,  include,  advanced 
chemical  or  sophisticated  electronics,  shipping  and  other  such 
heavy  industries.  Perhaps  of  even  greater  significance  for 
long-term  Indonesian  -  Japanese  relations  in  Japan's  willingness 
to  assist  in  the  transfer  of  technology  and  investment  in 
infrastructural  projects,  like  the  Asahan  Project,  that  will 
have  a  direct  impact  on  local  society.  It  is  within  this  context 
that  the  huge  Asahan  project  —  coming  at  a  time  when  the 
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Japanese  economy  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  impact  of 
the  world  economic,  financial  and  oil  crises  —  should  be  seen 
as  symbolizing  a  new  stage  in  Indonesian  -  Japanese  relations, 
one  that  is  no  longer  solely  and  exclusively  guided  by  the  profit 
motive. 

some'  aspects  of  the  social  impact  op  the 
asahan  project 

The  following  pages  will  not  discuss  the  technical 
execution  of  the  Asahan  project  —  which  can  be  better  done 
by  the  engineers  —  nor  will  they  attempt  to  cover  the  social 
impact  in  detail.  The  objective  here  is  much  more  modest,  and 
will  only  indicate  some  aspects  that,  although  not  exactly 
directly  related  to  the  building  of  the  project,  we  feel  could 
have  a  lasting  impact  on  the  relations  of  the  two  nations 
involved.  Here  three  problem  areas  in  particular  will  be 
considered. 

The  execution  of  the  project  means  that,  during  the  next 
few  decades,  north  Sumatra  will  be  flooded  by  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  of  experts  and  technicians.  Some  of  them  may 
have  studied  Indonesian  society,  including  the  customs  and 
the  language ;  others  may  become  interested  after  arrival,  study 
the  local  conditions  and  pick  up  the  local  language;  however, 
the  majority  will  perhaps  only  be  concerned  with  their  job. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  local  people,  who  will  suddenly  be 
confronted  and  exposed  to  this  influx  of  Japanese,  are  generally 
ignorant  about  the  Japanese  people  and  their  customs.  To  this 
should  be  added  that  the  sort  of  Japanese  likely  to  be  sent 
to  Asahan  are  generally  used  to  life  in  a  modem  society,  hence 
they  will  miss  many  facilities  and  conveniences.  While  some 
of  them  may  find  this  a  novel  and  exciting  experience,  most 
of  them  will  long  for  the  facilities  and  conveniences  of  Japan. 
The  combination  of  the  problem  of  communication  because 
of  mutual  lack  of  knowledge,  the  discomforts  of  living  in  a 
developing  society,  and  the  stress  and  frustrations  in  their 
work,  are  bound  to  create  tensions  between  the  Japanese  and 
the  local  population  that  should  not  be  underestimated. 
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The  second  problem  area  that  could  have  a  long-lasting 
impact  on  Indonesian  -  Japanese  relations,  is  the  seemingly 
natural  development  of  a  teacher-disciple  relationship  that,  if 
not  carefully  attended  to,  could  easily  deteriorate  into  a 
superior-inferior  relationship  that  will  clash  with  the  strong 
sense  of  Indonesian  dignity  and  nationalism.  This  has  often 
developed  in  the  assistance  and  cooperation  relationship 
between  advanced  and  developing  countries.  The  advanced 
countries  have  often  felt  bitter  when  their  efforts  to  assist 
have  generated  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  resentment  or  even 
enmity;  on  the  other  hand  many  of  the  developing  countries 
have  felt  that  the  advanced  countries  were  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  their  superior  position  to  keep  them  inferior,  and 
were  not  treating  them  as  equals.  This  could  have  negative 
consequences  that  can  outlast  the  project  embarked  upon  — 
like  the  building  of  the  Aswan  Dam  —  as  witnessed  by  the 
attitude  of  many  Asian  and  African  countries  towards  the  west 
or  the  Chinese  attitude  towards  the  USSR. 

The  third  problem  to  be  indicated  here  centers  on  human 
relations.  Many  of  the  younger  specialists  and  technicians  may 
be  unmarried  or  will  have  to  leave  their  families  behind  in 
Japan,  and  this  could  create  problems  in  the  local  community. 
Those  that  bring  their  families  along  may  face  problems  such 
as  the  lack  of  educational  opportunities  for  their  children,  or 
the  lack  of  recreational  facilities  for  their  families.  They 
themselves  have  work  that  will  keep  them  occupied  most  of 
the  day,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  their  families,  as  may 
be  seen  from  quite  a  number  of  accounts  about  the  problems 
of  adjustment  experienced  by  the  familities  of  experts  working 
in  developing  societies.  It  seems  to  us  that  more  than  passing 
attention  should  be  given  to  these  problems  if  we  do  not  want 
Indonesian  -  Japanese  relations  to  be  negatively  influenced 
in  the  years  to  come. 


CONCUSSION 


We  have  attempted  to  indicate  some  of  the  social  problems 
may  well  be  attendant  to  the  building  of  the  Asahan  project 
that  should  be  taken  seriously  into  account,  if  we  are  to 
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avoid  bitter  relations  from  developing  as,  perhaps,  best 
illustrated  by  the  Chinese  attitude  towards  the  Russians.  The 
preceding  few  pages  have  barely  revealed  the  tip  of  the  iceberg, 
and  if  the  observations  are  not  completely  wrong,  then  some 
social  scientists  may  have  to  devote  all  their  attention  to  the 
identification  and,  subsequently,  the  tackling  of,  these  problems. 
The  goodwill  and  serious  intentions  on  both  sides  need  not 
be  doubted;  what  is  important  for  enduring  Indonesian  - 
Japanese  relations  is  to  guarantee  that  this  attitude  will  prevail 
till  the  very  end,  and  not  deteriorate  as  has  so  often  happened 
in  the  past. 
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H.  SIREGAR 


In  his  article  entitled  "When  Z.P.G.  in  Indonesia?"  (THE 
INDONESIAN  QUARTERLY,  Vol.  HI,  no.  3,  April  1975) 
Prof.  N.  Iskandar,  Director,  Institute  of  Demography,  Faculty 
of  Economics,  University  of  Indonesia,  presented  data  dealing 
with  Indonesian  population  growth  from  1971  co  2091,  thus 
covering  a  timespan  of  more  than  a  century.  The  data  presented 
by  Prof.  N.  Iskandar  is  important  in  as  much  it  will  enable 
US,  far  in  advance,  to  contrive  development  projects  in  various 
sectors  of  economic  life  to  cope  with  the  changing  situation 
brought  about  by  the  population  increase.  The  trend  of 
population  growth  presented  in  Prof.  Iskandar's  article  is  listed 
in  the  following  table: 


Year 

Population 

Year 

Population 

(in  millions) 

(in  millions) 

1971 

120 

2041 

313 

1981 

151 

2051 

322 

1991 

196 

2061 

325 

2001 

218 

2071 

325 

2011 

238 

2081 

325 

2021 

245 

2091 

326 

2031 

272 

As  can  be  seen  from  the  table,  from  1971  to  2061  there  is  a 
projected  steady  and  significant  population  increase.  Ignoring 
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the  small  increase  projected  for  2091,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that 
as  from  2061  the  Indonesian  population  will  be  "stationary", 
i.e.,  no  more  population  increase  is  to  be  expected. 

This  fact  is  of  utmost  importance,  particularly  for  those 
Government  Institutions  responsible  for  the  provision  of  rice 
to  meet  domestic  requirements.  For  Indonesia  the  question 
of  how  to  obtain  rice  in  sufficient  quantity  to  meet  domestic 
requirements  projected  for  2061  is  a  crucial  problem.  If 
production  can  be  increased  to  the  point  of  selfsufficiency  by 
2061,  planning  for  the  years  thereafter  will  be  a  routine  matter 
since  after  2061  there  will  be  no  more  population  increase  and 
hence  domestic  requirements  will  remain  stable.  The  all 
important  question  now  is:  HOW  MUCH  RICE  IS  NEEDED  TO 
MEET  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  PROJECTED 
POPULATION  OF  325.000.000  IN  THE  YEAR  2061? 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question,  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  our  country  has  never  been  able  to  produce 
sufficient  rice  to  meet  domestic  demand.  Our  rice  shortages 
have  always  been  compensated  for  by  imports,  mainly  from 
Burma  and  Thailand.  To  rely  indefinitely  upon  imports  is, 
in  my  opinion,  a  dangerous  and  precarious  venture  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  population  increase  is  also  alarmingly  high  in 
the  Southeast  Asian  exporting  countries.  Sooner  or  later  those 
countries  will  no  longer  be  able  to  export  rice  because  of  the 
growth  in  local  consumption  requirements  due  to  population 
increase.  Considering  that  such  a  situation  is  bound  to  arise, 
we  must  endeavour  to  become  selfsuff icient  in  this,  our  nation's 
staple  food,  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Coming  back  to  the  question 
of  how  much  rice  will  be  needed  to  meet  domestic  demand 
in  2061,  first  of  all  we  have  to  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of 
average  annual  consumption  per  capita.  The  average  annual 
consumption  per  capita  is  primarily  determined  by  age.  The 
325  million  population  projected  for  the  year  2061  may  be 
divided  into  three  major  age  groups :  0 — 14  years ;  15 — 65  years ; 
65  years  and  over.  The  average  daily  per  capita  consumption 
of  rice  for  Indonesians  in  age  group  15 — 65  years  is  400  grams. 
Average  daily  consumption  in  the  firat  and  the  third  age  groups 
is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  in  both  cases  is  certainly  less  than 
the  second  age  group.  To  facilitate  estimation  of  average 
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aoiiiual  rice  consumption  per  capita,  it  is  here  assumed  that, 
irrespective  of  age,  daily  average  per  capita  consumption  is 
250  grams.  Average  annual  consumption  per  capita  may  then 
be  calculated  at  91.250  kgs  (which  for  convenience  may  be 
rounded  off  upward  at  100  kgs) .  The  annual  requirement  of 
the  estimated  325  million  persons  living  in  Indonesia  in  2061 
will  therefore  amount  to  32.500.000  tons.  What  are  the 
prospects  of  Indonesia  attaining  this  level  of  production  by 
2061?  The  answer  to  this  question  can  only  be  provided  if 
we  know  what  resources  are  available  to  us  for  producing  rice. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  currently  available  and  anticipated 
resources. 


LOWLAND  RICE  ACREAGE 

Lowland  rice  is  produced  on  inundated  fields  (sawah). 
Rehable  statistics  dealing  with  lowland  rice  acreage  are 
unfortunately  not  available.  The  Statistical  Pocketbook  published 
by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics,  however,  mentions  that 
total  lowland  rice  acreage  harvested  in  1971  was  6.783.000 
hectares.  This  does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  actual  lowland 
rice  acreage  is  6.783.000  hectares,  because  the  total  acreage 
harvested  is  higher  than  the  actual  lowland  rice  acreage.  The 
discrepancy  between  total  acreage  harvested  and  actual  acreage 
is  due  to  the  fact  that,  in  the  so-called  "technical  irrigated 
rice  regions"  (i.e.  those  regions  where  the  sawah  is  fed  with 
water  coming  from  irrigation  canals),  part  of  the  rice  fields 
are  double-cropped,  meaning  that  the  same  field  is  planted 
twice  a  year. 

The  first  planting,  usually  called  the  main  planting,  is 
carried  out  during  the  West  monsoon,  i.e.  the  rainy  season 
lasting  from  September/October/November  in  the  one  year  to 
May/June/July  of  the  following  year.  During  the  West 
monsoon  it  may  be  assumed  that  all  lowland  rice  acreages  are 
completely  planted  with  rice.  The  second  planting  is  carried 
out  during  the  East  monsoon,  i.e.  during  the  dry  or  off-season. 
The  first  crop  is  known  as  the  "West  monsoon  crop"  (tanainan 
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rendengan),  while  the  second  crop  is  known  as  the  "East 
monsoon  crop"  (tanaman  kemarau).  Because  of  this  pheno- 
menon of  double  cropping,  the  total  acreage  harvested  is 
always  higher  than  the  actual  total  lowland  rice  acreage.  In 
order  to  know  the  actual  lowland  rice  acreage,  the  size  of  the 
second  crop  should  be  deducted  from  the  total  acreage 
harvested;  unfortunately,  however,  separate  data  for  first  and 
second  crops  is  not  provided  in  the  Statistical  Pocketbook, 
which  merely  gives  the  total  acreage  harvested  for  both  crops. 
Another  way  of  estimating  actual  lowland  rice  acreage  is  to 
deduct  the  irrigated  from  the  harvested  acreage,  because  it  is 
on  the  irrigated  acreage  that  double  cropping  is  practiced.  The 
available  literature  indicates  that  the  technically  irrigated 
lowland  rice  acreage  is  around  1  million  hectare.  Assuming 
that  all  technically  irrigated  sawah  was  double  cropped  in 
1971,  we  then  may  say  that  the  actual  lowland  rice  acreage 
in  1971  was  8.783.000  hectares  (total  acreage  harvested)  — 
1.000.000  hectares  (double  cropped  acreage)  =  5.783.000 
hectares. 


UPLAND  RICE  ACREAGE  .   .  .  -  -  . 

Upland  rice  is  produced  on  upland,  dry  areas  locally 
referred  to  as  ladang,  huma,  tixtar,  etc.  Depending  on  the  kind 
of  soils  where  the  crop  is  grown,  upland  rice  is  called  fadi/ 
beras  ladang^  padi/beras  tegalan,  padi/beras  huma.  Irrespective 
of  origin,  in  local  markets  it  is  known  simply  as  padi/beras 
ladang. 

Upland  rice  depends  completely  on  rainfall  for  its  water 
requirement,  and,  due  to  the  nature  of  things,  upland  rice 
areas  are  only  single  cropped,  with  planting  being  carried  out 
during  the  West  monsoon,  when  water  is  sufficient  to  allow  nor- 
mal crop  growth.  The  Statistical  Pocketbook  states  that  the 
total  upland  rice  area  harvested  in  1971  was  1.439.000  hectares, 
which  for  the  sake  of  convenience  may  be  rounded  off  upward 
to  1.500.000  hectares. 
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FEASIBILITY  OF  EXTENSIFICATION  OF  RICE-GROWING 
AREA 

a.  Loivland  Rice  Acreage 

On  the  islands  of  Java,  Bali  and  Lombok,  population 
density  is  such  that  there  is  no  scope  for  expanding  lowland 
rice  acreage.  Every  piece  of  land  suitable  for  the  production 
of  lowland  rice  has  long  been  utilized  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
so-called  "outer  islands",  where  population  is  indeed  scarce, 
there  is  also  no  more  scope  for  lowland  rice  acreage  expansion, 
although  land  is  still  available.  Lack  of  water  for  irrigation, 
unsuitable  topography  associated  with  extremely  poor  soil 
fertility  are  all  factors  impeding  lowland  rice  acreage 
expansion  of  any  significance  outside  of  Java,  Bali  and  Lombok. 

However,  there  are  on  the  "outer-islands"  immense 
swampy  areas  which,  after  reclamation,  may  be  used  for  the 
production  of  lowland  rice.  The  information  available  indicates 
that  the  total  of  such  swampy  areas  is  not  less  than  35  million 
hectares,  in  which  is  included  5  million  hectares  belonging  to 
the  pasang  surut  (tidal)  regions  mostly  found  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  Sumatera,  along  the  western  and  southern 
coast  of  Kalimantan,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sulawesi.  It  was 
certainly  gratifying  to  learn  recently  from  the  newspaper 
Sinar  Harapan  that,  by  decree  of  the  President,  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  within  the  coming  5  years  should  complete 
reclamation  of  at  least  1  million  hectares  of  the  tidal  areas  in 
Sumatera  and  South  Kalimantan  for  the  purpose  of  lowland 
rice  production.  Thus  before  long  the  present  lowland  rice 
acreage  of  5.783.000  hectares  is  expected  to  rise  to  6.783.000 
hectares  (5.783.000  hectares  already  in  existence  before  1971 
plus  one  million  hectares  of  newly-reclaimed  tidal  areas). 

b.  Rice  Cultivation  on  Organic  Soils 

The  soils  in  the  tidal  areas  are  predominantly  organic 
and  entirely  different  in  origin  than  the  mineral  soils  charac- 
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tenstic  Of  most  lowland  rice  areas.  The  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  organic  soils  may  differ  considerably  from  those 
of  mineral  soils.  The  different  properties  of  the  two  categories 
of  soil  necessitates  accordingly  different  agricultural  techniques 
Considerable  research  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  maximum 
utilization  of  the  reclaimed  tidal  areas.  Such  research  Z7d 
be  concerned  with  finding  answers  to  questions  relating  to: 

1.  soil-acidity ; 

2.  nutrients  available  to  the  rice  crop ; 

3.  the  possible  presence  of  toxic  substances; 

4.  measures  to  neutralize  any  such  toxic  substances ; 

5.  possibly  inadequate  soil  properties. 

Before  the  reclaimed  land  of  the  (tidal  areas  can  be 
developed  successfully  for  rice  production,  thorough  and 
comprehensive  research  pertaining  to  successful  rice  cultivation 
on  the  organic  soils  is  necessary. 

For  our  immediate  purpose,  however,  suffice  it  to  note 
that  the  resources  of  the  tidal  areas  are  available,  that  plans 
to  reclaim  them  are  being  implemented,  and  that  the  potential 
of  these  areas  is  considerable. 


c.     Uvland  Cultivation. 

Most,  if  not  all,  of  currently  exploited  upland  rice  acreage 
is  found  on  the  slopes  of  hills  and  in  mountainous  territory 
where  the  still  relatively  virgin  soil  enables  the  profitable 
cultivation  of  rice.  In  these  hilly  and  mountainous  territories 
there  is  no  scope  for  upland  rice  acreage  expansion.  Expansion 
of  rice  acreage  in  such  areas  could  only  take  place  at  the 
expense  of  sacrificing  existing  forest  cover,  and  such  deforesta- 
tion would  certainly  conflict  with  the  interests  of  the  Forestry 
Department,  which  is  concerned  to  prevent  erosion  and  preserve 
a  sound  water  regime  in  order  to  minimize  floods  in  the  lower- 
lying  plains.  Thus  current  upland  rice  aci'eage  may  be 
considered  to  have  reached  its  uppermost  limit  with  1.500.000 
hectares.  Only  in  dire  emergencies  could  the  upland  rice  acreage 
can  be  expanded  at  the  expense  of  forest  cover. 
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d.  Idle  Fallow  Lands  not  Falling  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Forestry  Department 

This  type  of  land  is  to  be  found  scattered  over  the  whole 
country,  and  particularly  in  the  provinceG  of:  Lampung,  South 
Sumatera,  Jambi  &  Riau,  South,  Central  and  East  Kalimantan. 
Reliable  figures  dealing  with  the  total  acreage  of  this  type 
of  land  are  not  available,  but  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that 
the  total  would  run  into  millions  of  hectares.  It  is  a  great  pity 
that  not  much  (if  any)  of  this  type  of  land  has  been  used  for 
the  production  of  agricultural  foodcrops.  Practically  the  whole 
of  this  type  of  land  is  now  covered  by  noxious  grasses  such 
as  Imperata  cylindrica,  Cyprus  Rotundus  and  others,  all  of 
which  are  very  difficult  or  nearly  impossible  to  eradicate. 

The  fact  that  these  idle  fallow  lands  are  dominated  by 
noxious  grasses  is  an  indication  that  the  lands  are  completely 
exhausted  and  depleted  of  all  nutrients  essential  for  the  normal 
growth  of  any  agricultural  foodcrops.  It  may  therefore  be 
concluded  that  even  in  cases  of  extreme  emergency  it  is  not 
justifiable  to  encourage  farmers  to  move  into  and  settle  such 
land.  The  extremely  low  soil  fertility  will  not  give  the  farmer 
a  sufficiently  profitable  return  to  enable  him  to  maintain 
himself  and  his  family.  Before  such  idle  fallow  lying  lands  may 
be  settled  and  farmed,  ways  must  be  devised  to  improve  the 
depleted  soil  and  to  eradicate  economically  the  obstinate  and 
luxurious  growth  of  the  noxious  grasses.  The  answers  to  these 
problems  can  only  be  provided  by  comprehensive  research  in 
the  following  areas : 

1.  improving  soil  fertility;  > 

2.  economical  eradication  of  noxious  grasses; 

3.  finding  the  most  appropriate  farming  system  i.e.  crop 
sequence,  rotation  and  whether  or  not  to  introduce  dairy 
farming  into  the  farming  system. 

In  addition  research  of  a  technical  nature,  there  is  also 
a  need  for  research  into  the  economic  aspects  such  as  how  to 
find  markets  for  agricultural  products  other  than  rice 
produced  on  such  lands.  Only  when  such  problems  are  solved 
will  the  idle  fallow  lying  lands  become  alluring  to  and  lucrative 
for  farmers. 
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It  may  be  concluded  that  the  resources  to  produce  rice 
most  likely  to  be  available  before  long  will  comprise : 


ARE  THESE  RESOURCES  SUFFICIENT  TO  PRODUCE  RICE 
TO  THE  AMOUNT  NEEDED  TO  FEED  THE  PROJECTED 
INDONESIAN  POPULATION  OF  325  MILLION  IN  2061? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  we  must  know  the  yield 
potential  or  productivity  of  eaph  hectare  of  lowland  and  upland 
rice  acreage.  To  facilitate  the  making  of  a  total  production 
prognose  for  the  year  2061,  this  author  has  set  a  production 
target  of  3.5  tons  clean  (milled)  rice  and  0.9  tons  clean  (milled) 
rice  for  each  hectare  of  lowland  and  upland  rice  fields 
respectively. 

INTENSIFICATION:  THE  GREEN  REVOLUTION 

By  the  application  of  modern  rice  production  techniques, 
the  target  of  3.5  tons  clean  (milled)  rice  for  lowland  areas  and 

0.  9  tons  clean  (milled)  rice  for  upland  areas  is  certainly  not 
Utopian.  There  is  sufficient  experimental  evidence  to  support  it. 
Modem  rice  production  techniques  consist  of  patting  integrally 
into  practice  to  its  fullest  all  the  production  factors  required 
to  attain  maximum  yields.  By  putting  integrally  all  the 
production  factors  into  practice  to  their  full  extent,  higher 
yields  than  the  production  target  of  3.5  tons/hectare  will  be  a 
common  phenomenon.  The  production  factors  that  integrally 
should  be  put  into  practice  to  obtain  the  highest  yield  are  the 
following: 

1.  use  of  high  yielding,   disease/insect  resistant,  highly 
fertilizer-responsive  varieties ; 

2.  application  of  the  proper  kind  and  amount  of  fex'tilizer; 


Lowland  Rice  Acreage 
Ui)land    Rice  Acreage 


6.783.000  hectares 
1.500.000  hectares 
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3.  application  of  such  fertilzer  at  a  time  when  it  is  most 
needed  by  the  crop  while  keeping  in  mind  the  best  method 
of  application; 

4.  protection  against  diseases/insects/pests  by  using  modern 
agricultural  chemicals  (fungicides,  insecticides/pesticides) ; 

5.  adoption  of  the  best  crop  husbandry  such  as :  transplanting 
of  the  rice  seedlings  at  the  appropriate  time,  using  the 
proper  planting  distance  (spacing),  timely  weeding, 
improved  irrigation,  better  management,  etc. 

Among  rice-producers  the  integral  application  of  all  those 
production  factors  leading  to  obtaining  the  highest  yield/ 
hectare  is  known  as  the  "Green  Revolution", 

This  author  admits  that,  notwithstanding  the  application 
of  the  green  revolution,  the  production  target  of  3.5  tons  of 
clean  rice  may  not  be  valid  for  organic  soil  i.e.  soils  reclaimed 
on  the  tidal  areas.  The  organic  soils  are  considered  to  have 
poorer  physical  and  chemical  properties  in  comparison  with 
the  mineral  soils,  hence  the  productivity  of  the  organic  soils 
will  not  be  as  high  as  the  productivity  of  the  mineral  soils. 
Also,  the  production  target  for  the  mineral  soils  may  be  a 
little  too  low.  There  are  regencies  in  the  country  where  the 
mineral  soils  are  able  to  produce  unhusked  rice  to  the  amount 
of  9 — 10  tons,  equivalent  to  5 — 6  tons  of  clean  (milled)  rice. 
To  name  just  a  few  regencies  where  such  high  yields  are 
obtained ;  on  Java,  the  Sidoar jo,  Lumajang,  Jember,  Banyuwangi 
regencies  and  many  other  districts  scattered  over  the  whole 
island ;  the  Klungkung  district  and  others  on  the  island  of  Bali. 
So  the  somewhat  lower  productivity  of  the  organic  soils  may 
well  be  sufficiently  compensated  for  by  the  relatively  high 
productivity  of  the  mineral  lowlands  which  constitute  the  vast 
majority  of  all  lowland  rice  areas. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  lower  productivity  of 
the  organic  soils  is  not  necessarily  permanent,  their  compara- 
tively lower  productivity  may  prevail  only  for  a  few  years 
after  reclamation.  Their  relatively  poorer  physical  and 
chemical  properties  may  be  improved  by  human  effort  through 
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agricultural  sciences  so  that  in  the  long  run  the  productivity 
of  the  organic  soils  may  equal  or  even  surpass  the  productivity 
of  the  mineral  soils.  Therefore  the  overall  production  target 
of  3.5  tons  of  clean  rice  for  all  the  lowland  rice  acreage 
irrespective  of  their  origin  is  a  safe  multiplication  factor  for 
use  in  estimating  the  total  production  prognostication  for  2061. 


CONCLUSION 


In  order  to  be  self  sufficient  in  rice  the  total  amount  of 
rice  that  should  be  produced  locally  to  cater  for  the  needs  of 
the  325  million  population  as  projected  for  the  year  2061  should 
be  at  least  32,500.000  tons.  This  amount  is  the  combined 
contribution  of  all  lowland  and  upland  rice  acreage  expected 
to  be  available  by  the  year  2061.  For  reasons  explained  above, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  area  devoted  to  the  production  of  upland 
rice  can  be  expanded.  The  present  upland  rice  acreage  of 
1.500.000  hectares  seem  to  have  reached  its  uppermost  limit. 
Therefore  the  amount  of  rice  expected  to  come  from  upland 
cultivation  may  remain  more  or  less  stable  from  now  on.  The 
production  of  upland  rice  with  a  0.9  tons/hectare  target  will 
be  1.350.000  tons.  The  balance  (of  32.500.000  tons  — 
1.350.000  tons  =  31.150.000  tons)  should  be  contributed  by 
the  jDroduction  of  lowland  rice  acreage.  With  a  production 
target  of  3.5  tons/hectare  of  milled  rice,  the  land  needed  to 
produce  31.150.000  tons  is  8.900.000  hectares,  while  the  land 
expected  to  become  available  in  the  forseeable  future  is  only 
6.783.000  hectares.  There  is  thus  a  difference  of  2.217.000 
hectares  between  land  needed  and  land  expected  to  be  available. 
If  the  country  is  to  be  self  sufficient  in  rice  by  the  year  2061, 
the  total  rice  acreage  to  produce  the  amount  required  to  meet 
the  demand  should  be  expanded  and,  as  stated  earlier,  since 
there  is  no  more  scope  for  upland  rice  acreage  expansion,  the 
only  way  open  for  rice  acreage  expansion  is  in  the  tidal  areas. 
Therefore  the  present  scheme  of  land  reclamaiion  of  the  tidal 
areas  tentatively  scheduled  to  reclaim  1  million  hectare  within 
the  coming  5  years  needs  to  be  reconsidered  and  revised  in 
such  a  way  that  before  the  year  2061  the  acreage  reclaimed 
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should  not  be  less  than  3.217.000  hectares.  If  this  done,  the 
prognostication  of  consumption  and  production  will  be  as 
follows : 

Consumption    32.500.000  tons 

Production 

1.  lowland: 

8.900.000  hectares  (total  lowland  acreage)  x  3.5  tons  milled 
rice  (projected  production  per  hectare)           31.150.000  tons 

2.  upland : 

1.500.000  hectares  (total  upland  acreage)  x  0.9  tons  cleaned 
(projected  production  per  hectare)    1.350.000  tons 

Total  lowland   and   upland    32.500.000  tons. 

Balance  between  consumption  and  production    Nil 

If  the  idea  of  expanding  the  land  reclamation  to  3.217.000 
hectares  on  the  tidal  areas  toward  the  year  2061  can  be 
materialized  Indonesia  will  be  self-sufficient  in  rice,  an 
achievement  which  would  be  all  the  more  gratifying,  in  that 
we  would  not  have  exhausted  all  our  available  resources  —  out 
of  the  5  million  hectares  of  tidal  area  there  would  still  remain 
some  1.783.000  hectares  available  for  reclamation  when  the 
need  arises. 


I 
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THE  INVIOLABILITY  OF  CULT  UK  AL 
FRONTIERS 

Wiratmo  SOEKITO 


Do  "cultural  frontiers"  exist?  And,  if  they  do,  in  what 
sense  may  they  be  regarded  as,  or  rendered,  inviolable? 
Questions  such  as  these  formed  in  my  mind  a  couple  of  years 
ago  after  reading  an  interview  with  Raymond  Aron  in  which 
he  acknowledged  that,  within  certain  limits,  he  sought  to 
interpret  the  v/orld  rather  than  to  change  it'.  Aron's  comment 
arose  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  Marx's  criticism  that 
humanism,  as  expounded  by  Feuerbach,  only  interpreted,  but 
did  Snot  alter,  the  world.  Aron  wished,  in  other  words,  to 
explain  his  position  as  an  essentially  non-political  person.  Ho 
did  not  forget  to  mention,  however,  that  on  certain  issues  — 
such  as  Nazism,  the  French  resistance  against  the  German 
occupation,  Stalinism,  Algeria,  and  May  1968  —  he  chose 
sides  quite  unambiguously  and  that  these  analyses  of  such 
issues  were  neither  emotionally  cold  nor  politically  neutral. 

Cultural  frontiers,  it  would  seem,  sometimes  disappear  — 
but  only  under  certain  circumstances. 

In  some  respects,  my  own  experiences  correspond  with 
those  cited  by  Aron.  A  few  years  ago,  a  recent  acquaintance 
of  mine  expressed  the  opinion  that  my  writings  contained  only 
analyses,  but  that  they  did  not  propose  solutions.  Within 
certain  limits,  his  opinion  was  correct.  However,  when  it  came 
to  confronting  Communism  in  the  sixties,  and  particularly  after 
the  Cultural  Manifesto-  was  banned  in  1964,  my  analyses 
were  neither  cold  nor  neutral.  In  the  months  immediately 


1    ENCOUNTER,  December  1973. 

-   A  statement   of   principles   by  a    groap   of   Indonesian  intellectuals 
concerned  to  prevent  the  subordination  of  culture  to  politics. 
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following  the  announcement,  in  January  1966,  of  the  Tritura\ 
I  felt  deeply  involved  in  the  struggle  against  the  Soekamo 
regime  and  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party,  and  I 
expressed  this  commitment  as  clearly  as  I  could  in  numerous 
articles  in  papers  such  as  the  daily  Harian  KAMI  and  the 
weekly  Mahasiswa  Indonesia  and  in  radio  and  television 
commentaries.  By  October  of  1966,  however,  there  were  signs 
that  the  intensity  of  my  involvement  was  decreasing.  This 
process  of  disengagement  sped  up  once  Soekarno  had  fallen, 
so  that  by  the  beginning  of  the  seventies  —  indeed  even  by 
the  late  sixties  —  my  analyses  were,  again,  cold  and  neutral. 

The  point  that  these  reminiscences  are  intended  to 
demonstrate  may  perhaps  be  expressed  in  more  general  and 
abstract  terms  as  follows:  having  undertaken  a  foray  across 
the  frontier  from  the  cultural  into  the  political  zone,  it  is 
important  to  be  able  to  identify  the  point  at  which  it  is 
appropriate  to  withdraw.  That  such  points  of  decision  are 
reached  is  not  due  to  any  resistance  to  intruders  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  political  zone,  rather,  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  such  incursions  into  politics  are  primarily  motivated 
by  the  need  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  cultural  zone  itself. 
The  act  of  withdrawal  back  into  the  cultural  zone  should  not 
be  seen  as  a  retreat  jfrom  failure,  but  rather  as  one  of 
respectful  acknowledgement  of  the  existence  and  value  of 
boundaries  between  culture  and  politics.  The  cultural  zone  is 
not  a  sanctuary  for  politicians  who  have  failed,  for  we  refuse 
to  ally  ourselves  with  them. 

The  distinction  between  the  politicians  and  us  is  clear  — 
whereas  we  involve  ourselves  in  politics  only  when  the 
objective  conditions  for  continued  political  non-involvement  are 
threatened  with  destruction,  the  politicians  are  in  politics 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  such  a  threat  exists.  For  us,  the 
more  concrete  becomes  the  threat  to  our  freedom  to  abstain 
from  politics,  the  more  chained  down  we  feel  by  the  need  to 
turn  our  attention  from  universal  issues  to  domestic  problems. 


-  TRITURA  —  an  acronym  derived  from  the  words  TRI  TUNTUTAN 
RAKYAT  ("Three  Demands  of  the  People"),  one  of  the  main  slogans 
of  the  anti-Soekarno  regime  student  movement  of  1966.  The  three 
doiriTJi/ds  were:  "Ban  the  Indonesian  Communist  Party;  Dissolve  the 
Cabinet;  Lower  Prices". 
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n 

Who  are  "we"? 

I  choose  to  call  us  the  intellectuals,  although  T  do  this 
with  some  caution  in  view  of  the  experience  of  the  thirties, 
when  the  intellectuals  in  Europe  tended  to  be  identical  with 
the  Marxists  until  they  finally  realized  that  they  —  at  least 
some  of  them  —  had  been  duped  by  Marxism,  a  realization 
that  climaxed  with  the  rise  of  Stalinism  in  the  second  half  of 
the  decade.  Such  prominent  intellectual  exponents  as  Lord 
Bertrand  Russel  (The  Practice  and  Theory  of  Bolshevism, 
1920),  Herbert  George  Wells  (Russia  in  the  Shadows,  1920), 
John  Middleton  Murry  (The  Necessity  of  Communism,  1932), 
Malcolm  Muggeridge  (Winter  in  Moscovj,  1934),  Sidney  and 
Beatrice  Webb  (Soviet  Communism.:  A  New  Civilization?  1935). 
Hewlett  Johnson  (The  Socialist  Sixth  of  the  World,  1939)  and 
Stephen  Spender  (Forward  from  Liberalism,  1937),  are 
historical  evidence  of  the  way  in  which  the  European  intellec- 
tuals in  the  twenties  and  thirties  were  manipulated  by  Marxism, 
or,  at  least,  by  Marxism-Leninism. 

The  history  of  the  intellectuals  does  not  date  from  the  birth 
of  Marxism.  The  first  intellectuals  were  probably  the  sophists 
(Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Hippias,  Prodikos),  who  became  decadent 
in  the  age  of  Socrates  and  Plato.  Until  the  17th  century,  the 
intellectuals  did  not,  however,  represent  a  self-conscious  social 
strata,  in  fact,  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  the  19th  century 
that  the  French  word  "intellectuel"  began  to  be  used  as  a 
noun  as  well  as  an  adjective.  According  to  George  Feaver,  the 
word  "intellectuel"  first  appeared  as  a  noun  in  a  report  in  a 
French  newspaper  of  the  Manifeste  des  Jntellectuels  (14 
January,  1898),  a  document  drafted  to  launch  the  protest 
campaign  against  the  behaviour  of  the  French  government  in 
the  notorious  Dreyfus  Affair ^. 

During  the  17th  century,  when  the  intellectuals  —  not  yet 
calling  themselves  by  that  term  —  were  beginning  to  discover 
themselves  as  a  conscious  strata  of  society,  they  were  vstill  quite 


i    George  Feaver,  "The  Intellectuals  and  Politics:  The  Moral  of  Professor 
Laski",  LUGANO  REVIEW  (bi-monthly,  no.  2,  1975). 
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distinct  from  the  scholars  who  obtained  their  learning  in  formal 
academic  institutions.  However,  after  undergoing  a  lengthy 
process  —  from  the  invisible  colleges  of  the  Royal  Society  to 
the  rococo  French  salons  and  English  coffee-shops  of  the  18th 
century  —  the  intellectual  (often  portrayed  as  Don  Juan  who, 
despite  his  victories,  remained  perpetually  dissatisfied  with 
liimself  and  the  world)  climbed  from  one  success  to  another 
until  he  finally  found  his  institutional  abode  in  the  modern 
university.  Since  his  arrival  in  the  university,  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  intellectual  and 
the  scholar,  because  scholars  are  regarded  as  intellectuals,  and 
vice  versa. 

But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  intellectuals  were  originally 
quite  distinct  from  scholars  and  that  it  remains  possible,  by 
studying  the  respective  family  trees  of  each  type,  to 
differentiate  among  them  according  to  their  most  prominent 
characteristics:  whereas  the  scholar  craves  for  peace  and 
solitude,  the  intellectual  hungers  for  an  audience. 

Daniel  Bell,  author  of  The  End  of  Ideology  (1960),  has 
attempted  to  describe  the  difference  between  scholar  and 
intellectual : 

"The  scholar  has  a  bounded  field  of  knowledge,  a  tradition, 
and  seeks  to  find  his  place  in  it,  in  mosaic  fashion,  to  the 
accumulated,  tested  knowledge  of  the  past.  The  intellectual 
begins  with  his  experience,  his  individual  perceptions  of 
the  world,  his  privileges  and  deprivations,  and  judges  the 
world  by  these  sensibilities" 

It  may  be  better,  and  perhaps  of  more  significance,  to  focus 
attention  on  the  similarities,  rather  than  the  differences, 
between  the  two  types  —  while  seeking,  of  course,  not  to 
confuse  them  —  because  being  more  scholarly  than  intellectual 
is  just  as  negative  as  being  more  intellectual  than  scholarly. 
According  to  Robert  Nisbet'',  the  distinguishing  characteristic 

^   Cited  by  Feaver  {op.  cit.). 

0   "What  is  an  Intellectual?",  COMMENTARY,  Dec.  1965,  cited  by  Feaver 
(op.  cit.). 
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of  the  philosopher  is  profundity,  while  that  of  the  scholar  is 
depth  and  thoroughness,  and  of  the  intellectual  is  brilliance. 
However,  Nisbet  continues,  it  is  not  excessive  to  demand  that 
an  intellectual,  in  the  application  of  his  brilliance,  should  also 
demonsti^ate  profundity,  depth  and  thoroughness  —  in  short 
should  also  exhibit  the  characteristics  of  the  philosopher  and 
the  scholar.  T  am  not  saying  that  a  philosopher  or  a  scholar  can 
not  also  be  an  intellectual.  Conversely,  I  do  not  deny  that  some- 
one who  is  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a  scholar  may  be  brilliant 
nonetheless.  Essentially,  the  true  philosopher,  the  true  scholar, 
and  the  true  intellectual  form  one  united  front  due  to  the 
realization,  that  has  developed  since  the  17th  century,  that 
they  comprise  a  distinct  strata  of  society. 

Even  though  these  three  types  comprise  one  front,  it  is 
still  important  to  distinguish  among  the  individual  members  of 
this  front  in  terms  of  the  means  they  adopt  in  pursuit  of  their 
goals.  Lewis  Coser"  differentiates  among  five  modalities  of 
means  in  this  context: 

(1)  intellectuals  who  pursue  power  and  who  defend  what  power 
they  obtain  (Jacobins,  Bolsheviks) ; 

(2)  intellectuals  who  seek  to  influence  and  advise  the  powerful 
but  who  do  not  themselves  seek  power  (Fabians, 
Roosevelt's  "Brain  Trust") ; 

(3)  intellectuals  who  involve  themselves  so  deeply  in  political 
conflict  that  they  end  up  functioning  as  mere  apologists 
for  the  use  and  abuse  of  power  and  as  creators  of 
rationalizing  doctrines  for  those  in  power  (for  example, 
the  ideologues  who  served  Napoleon) ; 

(4)  intellectuals  who  hurl  threats  and  condemnations  at  the 
powerful  (such  as  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament) ;  and 

(5)  intellectuals  who,  out  of  despair,  turn  to  foreign  powers 
or  to  the  "lower  levels"  of  (Society  in  seai-ch  of  support  in 
pursuit  of  their  goals. 

7    MEN  OF  IDEAS:   A  SOCIOLOGIST'S  VIEW,    (N.Y.  1965).   Cited  by 
H.  Nlsbct  (op,  citj  and  G.  Feaver  (op.  cit. ). 
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Let  us  now  broaden  the  scope  oJ:  the  discussion  so  as  to  go 
beyond  consideration  of  the  relationships  among  intellectuals, 
scholars  and  philosophers  to  include  also  the  relations  between 
them  and  the  politicians  or  the  powerful.  In  this  broader 
context,  a  question  I  wish  to  broach  is  whether,  apart  from 
exhibiting  the  characteristics  of  both  the  scholar  and  the 
philosopher,  an  intellectual  may  also  possess  the  characteristic 
of  the  politician? 

In  view  of  one  of  the  "modalities  of  means"  within  the 
intellectual  front,  it  may  be  assumed  with  virtual  certainty  that 
a  Marxist  would  quite  unambiguously  respond  to  the  above 
question  in  the  affirmative.  Despite  the  fact  that  it  is  rather 
difficult  to  find  any  discussion  of  intellectual  problems  in  the 
works  of  Marx,  Marxism  —  partly  because  of  its  insistence 
that  the  essence  of  social  life  is  practicality  —  has  always 
attracted  the  interest  of  intellectuals  seeking  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  thought  and  deed. 

The  influence  of  Marxism  among  European  intellectuals 
reached  its  highest  point  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Civil 
War  (1936  -  1939),  a  war  that  aroused  the  idealism  of  intel- 
lectuals abroad,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  the  communist- 
dominated  International  Brigade.  At  that  time  the  USSR,  then 
just  twenty  years  of  age,  was  regarded  as  the  protector  and 
the  fortress  of  the  intellectuals,  and  the  war  in  Spain 
represented  a  test  of  the  extent  to  which  Moscow  would  live  up 
to  this  image  by  defending  the  intellectuals,  who  came  from 
numerous  countries  to  fight  for  the  Republic  against  Franco's 
fascists.  As  it  turned  out,  within  five  months  of  the  fall  of 
Madrid  to  the  Fascist  forces.  Hitler  and  Stalin  concluded  their 
infamous  r.ecret  pact,  thereby,  in  the  words  of  George  Watson'% 
destroying  the  last  shreds  of  a  tattered  illusion. 

The  bitter  disappointment  experienced  by  those  intellectuals 
who  had  accepted  Moscow  as  some  sort  of  intellectual  Mecca 
is  clearly  reflected  in  Arthur  Koestler's  book  The  Invisible 
Writirig   (1954),   in  which  he  describes  the  process  of  his 

8    "Were  the  Intellectuals  Duped'??",  ENCOUNTER,  December  1973. 
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disillusionment  with  Communism  during  the  period  he  spent 
in  a  Spanish  prison  in  1937.  The  following  year  he  quit  the 
Communist  party.  The  experiences  of  Louis  MacNeice,  Stephen 
Spender  and  Wystan  Auden  were  much  the  same  as  those  of 
Koestler.  "Looking  back",  wrote  Auden  in  1955, 

"it  seems  to  me  that  the  interest  in  Marx  taken  by  myself 

and  my  friends   was  more  psychological  than  political : 

we  were  interested  in  Marx  in  the  same  way  that  we  were 
interested  in  Freud,  as  a  technique  of  unmasking  middle 
class  ideologies,  not  with  the  intention  of  repudiating  our 
class  but  with  the  hope  of  becoming  better  bourgeois" 

T  could,  of  course,  cite  many  more  stories  of  the 
disappointment  of  European  intellectuals  with  Moscow's 
inability,  during  the  final  phase  of  the  Spanish  civil  war,  to 
protect  the  intellectuals  of  the  International  Brigade.  Moscow's 
failure  to  fulfill  the  hopes  of  the  intellectuals  was  due,  as 
Walter  Laqueur^''  ha.s  pointed  out,  to  the  fact  that  the 
communists  were  not  only  fighting  Franco,  but  were  also 
seeking  to  destroy  the  other  factions  within  the  Republican 
coalition.  The  Franco  dictatorship  was  established  in  1939  — 
the  5'ear  of  the  betrayal  of  Czechoslovakia  at  Mmiich  —  not 
as  the  result  of  the  strength  of  anti-communist  alliance  such 
as  that  witnessed  by  Marx  in  1848  (a  democratic  revolution, 
but  one  which  ended  in  dictatorship  based  on  the  prototype 
of  Ivouis  Bonaparte),  but  because  the  communists  themselves 
had  betrayed  the  intellectuals  who,  it  should  not  be  forgotten, 
were  sympathetic  to  Communism.  The  civil  war  in  Spain  was 
a  totalitarian  war.  "But  the  fact  was",  wrote  Spender  in  his 
book  World  Within  World  (1951 ),  "that  the  anti-Fascist  battle 
had  been  lost.  For  it  was  a  battle  against  totalitarian  war, 
which  could  have  made  the  war  unnecessary"  Continuing 
along  the  lines  suggested  by  Spender  —  although  not  exactlj?- 
parallel  with  them  —  I  tend  to  regard  the  Second  World  War 
(1939 — 1945)  as  the  Spanish  Civil  War  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
although,  on  that  larger  canvas,  totalitarian  war  was  defeated. 

0    Cited  by  G.  Watson  (op.  cit.). 

10   A  DICTIONARY  OF  POLITICS  (London,  1971),  p.  452. 
u    Quoted  tay  G.  Watson  (02^.  cit.). 
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The  defeat  of  the  totalitarian  war  in  1945  —  claimed  by 
Moscow  as  a  communist  victory  —  gave  rise  to  the  question 
of  whether  the  intense  faith  in  Communism,  that  had  been 
characteristic  of  so  many  European  intellectuals  prior  to  the 
Spanish  conflict,  had  been  restored.  Were  the  intellectuals  of 
Europe  again  acknowledging  Moscow  as  their  intellectual 
Mecca  ? 

Many  answers  could  be  given  to  questions  such  as  these, 
however,  for  my  part,  I  think  it  significant  that  Spender's 
World  Within  World,  MacNeice's  The  Strings  are  False, 
Koestler's  The  Invisible  Writing,  and  the  article  by  Auden 
cited  above,  were  all  written  after  the  Second  World  War. 

I  would  like  to  postulate  that  the  intellectuals  of  Europe 
rediscovered  themselves  during  the  turbulence  of  the  thirties, 
and  I  propose  to  designate  that  extremely  important  historical 
turning  point  as  the  second  stage  of  the  intellectual  revolution. 

IV 

Although  most  Indonesians  who  emerged  on  the  literary 
scene  during  the  fifties  regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  what 
they  call  the  "50  geineration",  I  prefer  to  identify  myself  as  a 
member  of  the  "45  generation",  which  is  to  say  that  I  grew  up 
and  spent  my  intellectually  most  formative  years  after  the 
second  stage  of  the  intellectual  revolution  in  Europe  which, 
directly  and  indirectly,  exerted  considerable  influence  within 
Indonesian  society, 

I  was  drawn  into  polemics  with  the  communists  and  their 
defenders  following  my  participation  in  a  literary  symposium 
at  the  University  of  Indonesia  in  1953.  During  the  sympcGium, 
which  was  focussed  on  the  relationship  between  literature  and 
religion,  I  drew  an  analogy  between  religion  and  Communism 
and  used  this  as  a  framework  within  which  to  indirectly 
criticize  Communism.  The  peak  of  my  polemical  encounters 
with  the  communists  was  reached  during  the  sixties,  following 
the  issuing  of  the  Cultural  Manifesto  in  1963. 

During  my  final  verbal  encounter  with  the  communists 
prior  to  the  banning  of  the  Cultural  Manifesto  in  1964,  I  recall 
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being  particularly  struck  by  awareness  of  the  inability  of 
communists  to  respect  the  right  of  others  to  express  their 
opinions.  The  Indonesian  communists  jDut  as  much  pressure  as 
they  were  capable  of  upon  the  late  President  Soekarno  to  obtain, 
not  only  the  banning  of  the  Cultural  Manifesto,  but  also  the 
denial  of  the  right  of  its  supporters  —  and  anybody  suspected 
of  being  in  sj'mpathy  with  it  —  to  express  any  opinions  what- 
soever. Thus,  wrote  Bestor, 

"The  rhetoric  of  the  militants  has  much  to  say  about 
freedom.  Do  their  actions  speak  the  same  language?  The 
test,  of  course,  is  not  whether  they  demand  freedom  of 
speech  for  those  who  agree  with  them  —  who  in  the  world 
has  ever  done  otherwise?  The  question  is  whether  they 
accept  and  act  upon  the  sentiment  usually  attributed  to 
Voltaire:  'I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend 
to  the  death  your  right  to  say  it  

Even  now,  having  delved  into  the  thoughts  of  the  father 
of  the  "New  Left",  Herbert  Marcuse  —  whose  communism  is 
more  radical  than  that  of  the  communists  themselves  —  I  fail 
to  understand  the  way  of  thinking  of  those  who  argue  that  the 
actions  of  the  communists  in  their  dealings  with  the  Cultural 
Manifesto  ten  years  ago,  which  assumed  the  proportions  of 
terrorism,  was  "intellectua,l"  behaviour.  In  his  book,  A  Critique 
of  Pure  Tolerance  (Beacon  Press,  1966),  Marcuse  wrote: 

"In  terms  of  historical  f miction,  there  is  a  difference 
between  revolutionary  and  reactionary  violence,  between 
violence  practised  by  the  oppressed  and  by  the  oppressors. 
In  terms  of  ethics,  both  forms  of  violence  are  inhuman, 
and  evil  —  but  since  when  is  history  made  in  accordance 
with  ethical  standards?  To  start  applying  them  at  the 
point  where  the  oppressed  rebel  against  the  oppressois, 
the  have-nots  against  the  haves,  is  serving  the  cause  of 
actual  violence  by  weakening  the  protest  against  it"". 

The  difference  between  Marcuse  and  the  communists  is 
that  whereas  the  latter  desire  terror,  the  former  hopes  for 


12   Arthur  Bestor,  "In  Defence  of  Intellectual  Integrity",  ENCOUNTER, 
October  1972. 

I  a    Quoted  by  Maurice  Cranston,  "Herbert  M-arouse",  ENCOUNTER,  March 
1969. 
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government  by  terror.  But  terror  in  any  form,  including  that 
of  the  communists  in  Indonesia  in  the  early  sixties,  is  difficult 
to  accept.  Marx  wrote  in  1848  that  "There  is  only  one  means 
of  shortenmg,  simplifying,  concentrating  the  murderous  death- 
pangs  of  the  old  society  and  the  bloody  birth-pangs  of  the  new, 
only  one  means  —  revolutionary  terror"' ^ 

In  his  work  entitled  "The  Eighteenth  Brumaire  of  Louis 
Bonaparte",  written  in  1851,  Marx  presented  the  Revolution  of 
1848  as  a  repetition  of  that  of  1789  —  the  only  difference 
being,  he  commented  that  the  1789  Revolution  was  a  tragedy, 
whereas  the  1848  Revolution  was  a  farce  (even  though  the 
1848  Revolution  has  gone  into  history  as  the  revolution  of  the 
intellectuals).  "They",  wrote  Marx  (1852),  "have  not  only  a 
caricature  of  the  old  Napoleon,  they  have  the  old  Napoleon 
himself,  caricatured  as  he  must  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century'  In  my  opinion,  however,  Alexis  de 
Tocqueville's  analysis  of  the  failure  of  the  1848  Revolution  is 
more  interesting  than  that  of  Marx.  Wrote  de  Tocqueville : 

"  the  whole  time  I  had  the  feeling  that  we  had  staged 

a  play  about  the  French  Revolution,  rather  than  that  we 

were  continuing  it    Though  I  foresaw  the  terrible 

end  to  the  piece  well  enough,  I  could  not  take  the  actors 
very  seriously;  the  whole  thing  seemed  a  vile  tragedy 
played  by  a  provincial  troupe" 

De  Tocqueville,  in  other  words,  claimed  that  the  1848  Revolution 
failed  because  it  was  merely  an  attempt  to  copy  the  French 
Revolution.  Raymond  Aron  coined  the  term  "psychodrama"  and 
applied  it  to,  among  others,  the  French  Revolution.  Writing 
about  "May  1968",  Aron  said: 

"I  don't  use  the  term  'psychodrama'  without  modification. 
But  nevertheless,  we  have  all  been  acting  a  part  during 
this  period.  I  took  on  the  role  of  de  Tocqueville;  this  has 
its  ridiculous   side,    but  others  were  playing  Saint-Just, 

I'i   Quoted  by  G.  Watson  (op  cU.). 

1"'   "The  Eighteenth  Bnumaire  of  Louis  Bonaparte",  ESSENTIAL  WORKS 
OF  SOCIALISM,  Irving  Howe  (ed.),  (Bantam  Books,  N.Y.  1971),  p.  75, 

I'i   Quoted  from  "Recollections"  by  Ferdinand  Mount,  "The  Literary  Spirit 
in  PoliticB",  ENCOUNTER,'  January  1972. 
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Robespierre   or  Lenin,    which   all  in  all  was  even  more 

ridiculous           The  course  of  events  in  May  resembles  the 

crisis  of  1848,  except  that  it  is  more  absurd,  and  I  claim 
the  right  to  be  no  less  severe  with  regard  to  the  events 
of  May  1968  than  the  socialist  Proudhon,  the  liberal 
Tocqueville  and  Karl  Marx  were  with  regard  to  the 
imitators  of  the  great  revolution  of  the  comedians  of 
1848" 

According  to  Marx, 

"Luther  donned  the  mask  of  the  apostle  Paul,  the  Revo- 
lution of  1789  to  1814  draped  itself  alternately  as  the 
Roman  Republic  and  the  Roman  Empire,  and  the  Revo- 
lution of  1848  knev/  nothing  better  to  do  than  the  i^arody, 
now  1789,  now  the  revolutionary  tradition  of  1793  to  1795. 
In  like  manner  a  beginner  who  has  learned  a  new  language 
always  translates  it  back  into  his  mother  tongue,  but  he 
has  assimilated  the  spirit  of  the  new  language  and  can 
freely  express  himself  in  it  only  when  he  finds  his  way  in 
it  without  recalling  the  old  and  forgets  his  native  tongue 
in  the  use  of  the  new" 


V 

If  the  failure  of  the  1848  Revolution  is  studied  on  the 
basis  of  Marx  alone,  all  that  appears  is  a  Prometheus  who  sees 
Zeus,  having  overthrown  Kronos,  capable  only  of  copying  the 
old  ways.  In  Marx's  words : 

"And  in  the  classically  austere  traditions  of  the  Roman 
Republic  its  gladiators  found  the  ideals  and  the  art  forms, 
the  self-deceptions  that  they  needed  in  order  to  conceal 
from  themselves  the  bourgeois  limitations  of  the  content 
of  their  struggles  and  to  keep  their  enthusiasm  on  the  high 

plane  of  the  great  historical  tragedy         From  1848  to 

1851  only  the  ghost  of  the  old  revolution  walked  about, 
from  Marrast,  the  reimhlicaln  en  gants  jaunes,  who 
disguised  himself  as  the  old  Bailly,  down  to  the  adventurer 
who  hides  his  commonplace  repulsive  features  under  the 
iron  death  mask  of  Napoleon" 

17    "Reflections  lattcr  Ihe  Psychodirama,",  ENCOUNTER,  December  1968. 
38   K.  M'orx,  (op.  clt.),  p.  73. 
10    K.  Mnrx  (nj>.  cit.),  p.  74. 
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This  is  the  only  message  that  can  be  derived  from  Marx's 
writings  on  the  subject. 

De  Tocqueville  also  tells  us  that  there  was  virtually  no 
difference  between  the  behaviour  of  the  rulers  who  came  to 
power  as  a  result  of  the  1848  Revolution  and  that  of  their 
predecessors.  Thus,  said  de  Tocqueville, 

"On  a  small  scale  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  just  done 
for  the  bourgeoisie  what  '92  had  done  for  the  nobility:  the 
same  setback,  same  fears,  same  return;  the  same  picture 
but  on  a  smaller  scale  and  with  colours  less  vivid  and, 
of  course,  less  durable" 

But  de  Tocqueville,  because  he  considers  more  than  just  the 
Utopian  aims  of  the  revolutionaries,  goes  beyond  this  prelimi- 
nary observation  to  discern  that  the  failure  of  the  1848  Revo- 
lution was  also  due  to  what  he  called  "the  literary  spirit  in 

politics":  "         looking  for  what  is  ingenious  and  new  rather 

than  for  what  is  true,  being  fonder  of  v/hat  makes  an 
interesting  picture  than  what  serves  a  purpose,  being  very 
appreciative  of  good  acting  and  fine  speaking  without 
reference  to  the  play's  results,  and,  finally,  judging  by  impres- 
sions rather  than  reasons" 

De  Tocqueville  wrote  of  "the  literary  spirit  in  politics" 
more  than  a  century  ago,  yet  the  freshness  and  validity  of  his 
insight  continues  to  be  felt  in  a  world  where  "revolution  as 
theatre"  has  spread  to  many  corners  of  the  globe.  Recent 
exam.ples  of  "revolution  as  theatre"  include:  the  development 
of  the  cult  of  Che  Guevara  among  radical  youth  in  generaJ, 
and  left  wing  Latin  American  students  in  particular,  following 
the  death  of  the  Cuban  intellectual  in  Bolivia  in  1967;  the  May 
1968  incident  in  Paris  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Cohn- 
Bendit,  which,  although  finally  suppressed,  succeeded  in  shaking 
the  power  of  the  Gaullists  and  was  an  important  factor 
contributing  to  the  eventual  overthrow  of  de  Gaulle  in  1969; 
and  the  acting-out  of  revolution  in  German  prisons  by  Ulrike 

20  Alexis  de  Tocqueville,  RECOLLECTIONS,  T.P.  Mayer  and  A.P  Kerr 
(eds.)  (N.Y.,  1971),  p.  130. 

21  Quoted  by  F.  Mount  (op.  cit.). 
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and  Baader-Meinhof  and  their  followers,  behaviour  inspired  by 
the  example  of  Theoroigne  de  Mericourt--  who,  almost  two 
centuries  before,  led  the  attack  on  the  Bastille.  More  than  a 
century  after  de  Tocqueville,  violence  —  both  with  and  without 
the  use  of  force-'*  —  or,  as  it  is  now  more  commonly  called, 
terrorism,  has  spread  throughout  the  world.  Applying  de 
Tocqueville' s  insight  to  the  contemporary  situation,  we  may 
describe  the  problem  as  the  propensity  for  revolutionaries  to 
act  out  revolution  as  if  it  were  a  play,  to  stage  revolution  as 
theatre,  with  the  result  that  their  "revolution",  rather  than 
being  monumental,  is  simply  a  "cheap  tragedy"  (de  Tocqueville) , 
a  mere  "farce"  (Marx). 

In  this  context,  I  can  tmderstand  the  backgroimd  to  the 
polemic,  in  The  Obsen)er  during  the  late  fifties  between 
Kenneth  Tynan  and  Eugene  lonesco,  about  the  hidden 
significance  of  Arnold  Hinchliffe's  observation  that: 

"The  poetic  drama  would  seem  to  have  been  dead  before 
either  Angry  or  Absurd  dramas  reached  the  stage.  Its 
history  is  explored  by  Denis  Donoghue  in  The  Third  Voice 
(Princeton,  1959)  and  he  is  probably  correct  in  suggesting 
that  poets  who  come  to  the  theatre  are  often  loath  to 
concede  that  words  are  not  enough  to  carry  the  burden 
of  drama  (p.  249).  But  we  should  not  write  off  the 
experiment  too  casually:  without  'poetic'  plays  —  tho 
work  of  Eliot  and  Fry,  for  example  —  the  subsequent 
plays  of  Anger  and  Absurdity,  both  of  which  rely  on 
language  enormously,  might  not  have  been  possible  or  as 
successful"  ^. 

At  least  for  the  moment,  I  am  inclined  to  assess  the 
judgement  that  poetic  drama  is  dead  as  one  prompted  by  the 
desire  among  intellectuals  to  stage  theatre  as  revolution,  and 
I  tend  to  see  a  connection  between  that  desire  and  Marx's 
observation  that  "The  highest  point  attained  by  contempJatrvc 
materialism,  that  is,  materialism  which  does  not  understand 

22   Melvin  T.  Lasky,  "UldJce  Meinhof  and  the  Baader-Meinhof  Gang", 
ENCOUNTER,  June  1975. 

2!3   R.  Aron,  "Student  Robellion:  Vision  of  the  Future  or  Echo  from  the 
Past?",  POLITICAL  SCITDNCE   QUARTERLY,  June  1969. 

21    Arnold  P.  Hinchllffe,  THE  ABSURD  (London,  1969),  p.  3. 
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sensuousness   as   practical    activity,  is  the  contemplation  of 
single  individuals  in  'civil  society'."      Indeed,   such  desire, 
coupled  with  more  radical  revolutionary  rationales  from  Marx, 
Lenin,  or  Stalin,  may  lead  to  behaviour  such  as,  for  example, 
that  of  Andre  Gide,  who  returned  disappointed  from  Russia  in 
the  mid-thirties  and  rejected  Stalinism  because,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  not  cruel  enough.  In  his  book  Retour  de  V  U.R.S.S.,  1936, 
Gide  told  the  story  of  Demeter  who,  disguised  as  a  nurse,  put 
the  child  Demophoon  on  a  bed  of  red  hot  coals  —  'it  appears 
cruel,  but  is  in  fact  motivated  by  great  love"  —  in  order  to 
transform  him  into  a  god.  In  the  story,  the  child  was  saved 
by  his  mother-".  Demeter  was  the  personification  of  Gide,  while 
the  mother  of  the  child  was  Stalinism.  Demeter  dem.anded  that 
the    child   be    returned  to  the  fire,  but  the  mother  refused 
to  permit  it.  Demeter  therefore  left  Russia  to  search  for  another 
Mecca,  finding  it  in  the  rediscovery  of  the  character  of  Apollo 
Biskra  in  Algeria,  a  character  portrayed  in  Gides'  1902  novel 
L'Immoralistej    a  defence  of  libertarianism  that  was  largelj^ 
upon  the  author's  own  experiences.  Partly  because  of  Gide  — 
partly  also  because  of  Frantz  Fanon  and  Ben  Badis  —  the 
Algerian  struggle  to  resolve  its  own  problems  through  its  own 
efforts  has   assumed  heroic    proportions  in  the   eyes  of  the 
members  of  the  International  Left,  many  of  whom  regard 
Algeria  with  quasi-religious  respect^.  And  the  lighthouse  for 
the  Third  World  is  in  Algeria  —  not  in  Russia  or  China. 

Within  the  contemporary  I^eft  there  are  Demeters  far  more 
radical  than  Demophoon's  mother,  and  some  of  them  have 
undoubtedly  succeeded.  The  fundamental  question,  however, 
still  remains:  should  intellectuals  resort  to  violence  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  aims? 

I  am  not  yet  prepared  to  venture  an  answer  to  this 
question,  but  I  would  remind  those  who  are  seeking  an  answer 
of  the  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  one  fact  —  that  most 
people  are  not  attracted  by  intellectuals.  As  Georges  Braques 

20    K.  Marx,  THESES  ON  FUERBACH,  {op.  cit.). 
2c   G.  Watson  (op.  cit.). 

-7  Ernest  Gellner,  "The  Unknown  Ajpollo  of  Biskra:  The  Social  Base  of 
Algerian  Puritanism",  GOVERNMENT  AND  OPPOSITION,  fiuirflner 
1974. 
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is  said  to  have  remarked  (unfortunately  I  do  not  know  the 
source  of  the  quote),  art  for  the  people  is  not  art  of  the  i^eople, 
but  is  rather  art  of  the  intellectuals.  In  this  connection,  the 
issue  of  whether  or  not  the  presentation  of  theatre  as  revolution 
will  attract  mass  support  is  an  open  question,  and  one  which 
again,  I  hesitate  to  answer.  However,  revolutions  have  not 
infrequently  been  made  by  a  minority  and,  during  the  period 
of  Dutch  colonial  rule  in  Indonesia,  Soekarno  declared  on 
numerous  occasions  that  he  could  move  mountains  given  but 
a  few  determined  young  men. 

Because  of  considerations  such  as  those  I  have  outlined 
above,  I  prefer  to  present  theatre  as  theatre,  not  as  psycho- 
drama,  not  as  melodrama,  but  simply  as  drama.  Not  in  the 
style  of  a  dance  troupe,  a  travelling  theatre,  or  the  massed 
gymnastic  displays  of  China  which,  according  to  Lucien  Pye-^, 
if  abolished,  would  remove  the  most  powerful  image  of  Chinese 
communism. 

If  the  conditions  enabling  an  intellectual  to  avoid  politics 
exist,  in  the  sense  that  the  inviolability  of  cultural  frontiers 
is  guaranteed,  then,  in  my  opinion,  the  intellectual  should  be 
happy.  The  violation  of  the  boundaries  of  the  cultural  sphere  — 
whether  planned  by  intellectuals  seeking  the  introduction  of, 
or  an  increase  in,  violence,  whether  unpremeditated,  as  in  my 
own  case  in  1964,  or  whatever  the  reason  —  is  never  popular. 
The  intellectual  who  attempts  to  cross  the  boundary  from  the 
cultural  into  the  political  sphere  tends  to  assume  the 
characteristics  of  Alceste-Philinte,  Moliere's  misanthrope. 
According  to  Jules  Michelet,  Rousseau  himself  once  claimed 
that  Moliere,  in  writing  TJie  Misanthrope^  had  falsified  and 
vulgarized  reality  for  the  sake  of  cheap  popularity-'^  Moliere's 
play  was  written  more  than  a  century  before  the  French 
Revolution,  but  the  defenders  of  that  revolution  certainly  could 
not  tolerate  a  work  that  portrayed  a  revolting  realist  as  a 
hero  (Alceste)  and  an  exalted  idealist  as  a  clown  (Philinte). 
However,  in  the  century  following  the  Revolution  poineered  by 
Rousseau,  figures  such  as  Proudhon,  Marx  and  de  Tocqueville 
were  to  regard  the  whole  tumultuous  affair  as  having  been  a 


28  Quoted  by  F.  Mount  (op.  cU.). 
2u    F.  Mount  (op.  cU.)u 
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tragedy.  Despite  Rousseau's  criticism,  Moliere  succeeded  in 
graphically  illustrating  the  risks  confronting  the  intellectunl 
who  violates  the  frontiers  of  the  cultural  sphere. 

In  my  opinion,  the  ideal  prototype  of  an  intellectual  is 
Socrates,  who  was  able  to  associate  closely  with  the  sophists 
without  becoming  a  sophist.  The  sophists  arrogantly  claimed 
possession  of  sopMa  (wisdom),  while  Socrates  merely  claimed 
philosopMa  (love  of  wisdom).  I  am  attracted  by  Aron  for 
much  the  same  reason.  Aron  once  said: 

"In  fact  I  am  tempted  to  say  that  among  an  intelligentsia 
which  has  become  80%  Marxianised,  I  may  be  rendering 
some  service  to  those  independent  spirits  who  can  say: 
'There  is  at  least  one  intellectual  whom  no  one  quite  thinks 
a  fool,  who  undoubtedly  knows  Marx  better  than  the 
majority  of  the  Left  and  who,  nevertheless,  has  not  been 
converted  

Aron's  intellectual  position  and  attitude  —  revealed  in 
the  above  quote,  among  others  —  is  an  outstanding  example, 
although  not  an  absolute  one,  of  what  I  m^ean  by  the 
"inviolability  of  cultural  frontiers".  When  English  intellectuals 
such  as  llussel,  Wells  and  Murry  formulated  their  attitudes 
towards  Russian  communism  during  the  twenties,  I  think  that 
they  too  were  determined  to  avoid  violating  cultural  frontiers. 
As  I  see  it,  precisely  because  England  has  been  the  primary 
target  foi-  the  Russians  ever  since  the  early  twenties'' ^  John 
Bull  has  represented  the  most  important  line  of  defence  against 
the  Marxification  of  European  intellectuals.  Among  English 
intellectuals  there  are  no  producers  and  actors  planning  to 
present  theatre  as  revolution,  no  prototypes  such  as  Sartre, 
Malraux  or  Gide,  not  even  any  Galbraiths  or  Schlesingers. 
The  English  intellectual  scene  is  much  more  attractive  to  me 
than  the  French.  Where  but  in  England  does  one  find  the 
phenomenon  of  an  intellectual  such  as,  for  example,  the  late 
Richard  Grossman,  who  continued  to  contribute  regularly  to 
newspapers,   journals  and  television   even  though  he  was 

ENCOUNTER,  December  1973. 

George  F.  Kennon,  RUSSIA  AND  THE  WEST  (Mentor  Books,  New 
York,  1961),  pp.  212—228. 
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Minister  for  Labour?  No  British  intellectual  has  voiced  the 
complaint  of  Aron,  that  "whenever  someone  is  in  power,  my 
relations  with  him  soon  become  soured"''-.  That  British 
intellectuals,  having  gained  power,  continue  to  maintain  their 
close  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  British  intellectual 
community  is  possible  because  intellectual  and  cultural  life  in 
Great  Britain  has  traditionally  demonstrated  a  degree  of 
cohesion,  and  has  been  less  divided  along  functional  lines,  than 
has  been  the  case  among  the  social  and  political  elites  of  other 
countries^''.  The  problem  of  defining  and  maintaining  the 
inviolability  of  cultural  barriers  in  a  civil  society  such  as  that 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  virtually  non-existent,  and  in  such 
fortunate  societies  it  is  extremely  difficult  even  to  discern 
boundaries  between  the  political  and  the  cultural  zones.  Sinco 
Victorian  times,  English  politicians,  such  as  Grote,  Macaulay, 
Mill,  Acton,  Lecky,  Bryce,  Morley  and  so  on,  have  been  brilliant 
intellectuals^*. 

My  dream  is  of  a  time  when  the  frontiers  between  the 
political  and  the  cultural  have  disappeared,  however,  so  lorg 
as  intellectuals  continue  to  throw  up  cordon  sanitaire  the 
moment  they  achieve  power,  inviolable  boundaries  must  be 
maintained  around  the  cultural  zone. 


3:J   ENCOUNTER,  December  1973. 

G.  Peaver,  (oj;.  cit. ). 
•'••t  Ibid. 
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AUGUST 

Internal  Affairs 

A  work-shop  on  the  subject  of  "The  Management  of 
Institutions  for  the  Guidance  of  Activities  by  the  Young 
Generation",  organized  by  the  Directorate  for  the  Guidance  of 
the  Young  Generations,  a  branch  within  the  Department  of 
Education  and  Culture,  was  completed  on  1  August.  The  work- 
shop concluded,  among  other  things,  that  an  uncoordinated 
approach  to  the  problems  involved  in  youth  guidance  would 
result  in  inefficient  utilization  of  available  funds. 

The  Inspector  General  for  Development,  Major  General 
Soedjono  Hoemardani,  stated  in  his  introductory  address 
before  a  Seminar  on  Regional  Development  in  Semarang  on 
1  August,  that  one  of  the  means  whereby  the  Government 
sought  to  ensure  balanced  growth  among  the  regions  was  the 
selective  allocation  of  assistance  and  the  provision  of  incentives 
to  the  relatively  backward  regions. 

Vice  President  Hamengku  Buwono  and  five  Ministers  of 
the  Development  Cabinet  inspected  developm.ent  projects  in  the 
provinces  of  West  and  Central  Kalimantan  during  a  tour  that 
concluded  on  2  August. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  the  Centre  for 
the  Production  of  Low  Cost  Housing  Materials,  "Suria 
Kencana",  at  Cibadak  -  Sukabumi  on  2  August,  President 
Soeharto  declared  that  the  Government  intended  to  create  an 
atmosphere  conducive  to  the  construction  of  low  cost  houses 
in  order  to  solve  the  housing  problem. 

President  Soeharto  visited  Sukabumi,  Bogor,  Yogyakarta, 
Mojokerto,  Medan  and  Lampung  during  the  period  2-9  August 
for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  industrial  projects. 

In  Jakarta  on  4  August,  Sumitomo  Coal  Mining  Coy.  Ltd. 
submitted  a  feasibility  study   on  the   prospects  for  coal 
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exploitation  in  the  Ombilin  area  to  the  Minister  for  Mines, 
Prof.  Dr.  Ir.  Moh.  Sadli.  Among  other  things,  the  study 
assessed  the  cost  of  rehabilitating  and  expanding  the  Ombilin 
coal  field  during  a  ten-year  period  so  that  production  could 
attain  the  level  of  650,000  tons  per  year  at  Rp.  14  billion. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  commemoration  of  Isra'  Mi'raj  of 
the  Prophet  Muhammad  in  the  Istiqulal  Mosque  on  4  August, 
President  Soeharto  said  that  the  Majelis  Ulama  should  seek 
to  raise  the  level  of  public  awareness  of  the  importance  of 
religion  and  cooperative  endeavour  for  national  resilience. 
Important  tasks  of  religious  instruction,  said  the  President,  are 
to  implant  the  noble  values  of  religion  in  the  society  and  to 
foster  harmony  among  the  religious  communities. 

The  Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Electricity,  Ir.  Sutami, 
visited  South  Sulawesi,  Flores  and  Lombok  between  8-13 
August  to  officially  open  20  bridges,  a  number  of  electrification 
projects,  and  the  mBay  irrigation  project. 

It  was  announced  on  9  August  that  Pertamina  Unit  IV  had 
struck  oil  and  gas  at  "Tanta  A"  well  with  a  flow  of  1,370 
barrels  of  oil  and  451  cubic  metres  of  gas  per  day. 

In  Jayapura  on  12  August,  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs, 
Amir  Machmud,  installed  Colonel  Soetran  as  the  new  Governor 
of  Irian  Jaya.  Soetran  was  appointed  on  31  July  1975  by  Pre- 
sidential Decision  No.  114/M/1975. 

The  Minister  for  Regulating  State  Apparatus,  Dr.  J.B. 
Sumarliu,  on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  "Yayasan 
Karya  Bhakti  Pengusaha  Swasta  Nasional  Indonesia"  in 
Jakarta  on  the  15  August,  urged  cooperation  between  indigenous 
and  non-indigenous  communities  in  order  to  overcome  the 
problems  posed  by  the  coexistence  of  weak  and  strong  economic 
groups.  In  his  address  on  the  same  occasion,  KOPKAMTIB 
Chief  of  Staff,  Laksamana  Muda  TNI  Sudomo,  explained  that 
it  was  government  policy  to  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all 
groups  to  develop  their  potentialities,  with  the  proviso  that 
no  one  group  be  allowed  to  pursue  its  interests  to  the  excessive 
detriment  of  others. 
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On  16  August,  President  Soeharto  delivered  the  annual 
State  Speech  before  the  People's  Representative  Assembly 
(DPR).  The  main  points  made  in  the  speech  were: 

(1)  Five  conclusions  drawn  from  the  national  experience 
during  thirty  years  of  independence: 

(a)  success  achieved  in  securing  national  independence 
and  maintaining  national  unity  and  integrity; 

(b)  the  key  to  the  successes  achieved  so  far  lies  in  com- 
mitment and  loyalty  to  the  basic  principles,  ideals 
and  goals  of  the  nation  as  contained  in  the  Pancasila 
and  the  1945  Constitution; 

(c)  the  Pancasila  and  the  1945  Constitution  represent 
the  only  response  to  the  challenges  and  problems 
confronting  the  nation; 

(d)  the  Indonesian  nation  is  capable  of  putting  aside 
personal  and  group  interests  in  order  to  safeguard 
national  independence,  the  Pancasila,  the  1945 
Constitution  and  territorial  integrity; 

(e)  the  results  of  development  must  immediately  be 
experienced  by  the  people  in  order  to  ensure  the 
realization  of  the  just  and  prosperous  society. 

(2)  By  adhering  to  the  principles  of  a  free  and  active  foreign 
policy  based  on  Pancasila  morality  and  directed  towards  the 
realization  of  humanitarian  goals,  Indonesia  participates  in 
blazing  the  path  towards  a  better  world. 

(3)  Indonesia's  main  current  tasks  are: 

(a)  to  safeguard  and  implement  the  Pancasila; 

(b)  to  develop  national  resilience  in  the  fields  of  ideology, 
politics,  economics,  culture  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
defence  and  security; 

(c)  to  step  up  development. 

On  17  August,  Indonesia  celebrated  her  30th  Independence 
Day  with  the  theme  "with  the  achievements  of  the  1945  struggle 
as  our  capital,  successfully  implement  national  development". 
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The  National  Political  and  Security  Stabilization  Council 
met  in  Jakarta  on  18  August  to  consider  the  situation  in 
Portuguese  Timor.  Present  at  the  Council  meeting  were:  Pre- 
sident Soeharto;  Vice  President  Hamengku  Buwono;  Foreign 
Minister  Adam  Malik;  Minister  for  Defence  and  Security, 
General  M.  Panggabean;  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs  Amir 
Machmud;  Minister/State  Secretary  Soedharmono  SH;  Vice 
Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces  General  Surono;  Head  of 
National  Intelligence  Coordination  Board,  Yoga  Sugama;  Vice- 
Head  of  National  Intelligence  Coordination  Board,  Ali  Moertopo ; 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Operations,  Department  of  Defence  and 
Security,  Vice  Mai'shall  Sudharmono;  First  Assistant  for 
Intelligence,  Department  of  Defence  and  Security,  Major  Ge- 
neral TNI  Benny  Murdani. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  official  opening  of  the  new  office 
complex  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Department,  the  "Pancasila 
Building",  in  Jakarta  on  19  August,  President  Soeharto 
stressed  the  necessity  to  care  for  and  restore  sites  and 
structures  of  historical  value  as  part  of  the  national  develop- 
ment effort. 

President  Soeharto  stated,  on  the  occasion  of  the  official 
opening  of  the  Kuningan  Student  Centre  in  Jakarta  on  20 
August  that  a  developing  nation  requires  both  physical  and 
mental  freshness  and  health.  The  President  stressed  the  need, 
therefore,  for  a  "National  Morning  Exercise  Movement". 

President  Soeharto  received  35  Islamic  learned  men  m  the 
Bina  Graha  building  on  21  August.  The  President  told  his 
visitors  that  issues  within  society  could  disturb  national 
resilience,  and  that  the  Islamic  community  should  not, 
therefore,  be  influenced  by  rumors,  such  as,  for  example,  of  a 
"Christianization  process",  but  that  it  should  rather  work  to 
ensure  true  unity  within  its  own  ranks  and  to  develop  confidence 
in  its  own  capabilities. 

The  Minister  for  Public  Works  and  Electricity,  Ir.  Sutami, 
visited  Aceh  on  21  -  22  August  to  officially  open  the  Krueng 
Jrue  irrigation  project,  10  bridges,  and  a  drinking  water  instal- 
lation. 
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The  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs,  Amir  Machmud,  stated 
before  the  DPR  on  25  August  that  the  Draft  Amendments  to 
Law  15  /1969  and  Law  16/1969  envisaged  merely  the  adjustment 
of  those  laws  to  changed  conditions,  and  in  no  way  represented 
changes  in  the  basic  assumptions,  goals,  electoral  system  etc. 
laid  down  in  those  laws. 

The  National  Economic  Stabilization  Council,  chaired  by 
President  Soeharto,  met  on  26  August  to  discuss  food  stock;?, 
copra  trading,  and  Indonesian  aid  to  Laos. 

The  Di;;ec[or  of  LIPNUPv,  (National  Aviation  Industry 
Institute)  Colonel  Yuwono,  stated  in  Bandung  on  27  August 
that  an  African  state  had  placed  an  order  for  6  training  planes 
of  the  LT-200  model  produced  by  LIPNUR. 

An  "orientation  meeting"  between  the  Investment 
Coordination  Board  and  representatives  of  provincial  govern- 
ments was  held  in  Jakarta  on  27  -  30  August.  The  meeting 
was  attended  by  representatives  of  the  provincial  Investment 
Coordination  Board  of  eight  provinces  and  by  other  provincial 
officials  involved  in  investment  administration. 

On.  31  August,  Drs.  Anton.  Muljono  MA  of  the  National 
Language  Institute  (Lembaga  Bahasa  Nasional)  announced 
Letter  of  Decision  No.  0196/U/1975  from  the  Minister  for 
Education  and  Culture  concerning  Guidelines  for  the  Spelling 
of  Bahasa  Indonesia  and  Guidelines  for  the  Construction  of 
New  Terms. 

Internatiojial  Relations 

A  12-member  delegation  from  the  Parliament  of  Europe, 
headed  by  Georges  Spenale,  departed  Indonesia  on  3  Augus^. 
following  discu.3sions  with  Indonesian  leaders  concerning 
prospects  for  ASEAN  relations  with  the  European  Economic 
Community. 

The  Indonesian  National  Secretary  of  ASEAN,  Umaryadi 
Nyotowiyono,  stated,  on  the  occasion  of  the  8th  anniversary  of 
ASEAN  in  Jakarta  on  6  August,  that  ASEAN  summit  meetings 
should  be  held  regularly  in  order  to  render  ASEAN  more 
dynamic  and  to  keep  it  abreast  of  world  developments. 
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An  11-member  delegation  from  the  United  States  Congress, 
headed  by  Lester  Wolf,  visited  Indonesia  6-9  August  to  gather 
information  of  relevance  to  United  States  foreign  policy.  While 
in  Indonesia,  the  delegation  met  with  President  Soeharto, 
Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik,  and  Minister  for  Defence  and 
Security/Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces,  General  M.  Pang- 
gabean. 

In  Jakarta  on  S  August,  a  contract  for  the  construction  of 
a  fertilizer  factory  at  Palembang,  to  be  known  as  PUSRI  TV, 
was  signed  by  representatives  of  PT  PUSRI,  Kellog  Overseas 
Corporation  (USA)  and  Toyo  Engineering  Corporation 
(Japan) . 

The  Vice  Prime  Minister/Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Democratic  Republic  of  Korea,  Mr.  Kwan  Ho  Dam,  visited 
Indonesia  7-10  August  to  seek  Indonesian  support  for  DPR 
membership  as  a  member  of  the  non-aligned  group. 

An  extraditioia  treaty  between  Malaysia  and  Indonesia 
was  signed  in  Kuala  Lumpur  on  11  August  by  the  Indonesian 
Minister  of  Justice,  Prof.  Dr.  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  SH, 
and  the  Malaysian  Minister  for  Legal  Affairs/Attorney 
General,  Abdul  Kadir  Ynsof. 

Addressing  a  press  conference  in  Jakarta  on  11  August, 
Adam  Malik  said  that  Portuguese  Timor  should  not  be  permitted 
to    develop    into    a   trouble    spot    which  could  disturb  the 
'  security  and  stability  of  the  region. 

A  meeting  of  48  experts  from,  member  countries  of  the 
Association  of  Natural  Rubber  Producing  Countries  (ANRPC) 
was  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur  from  12th  to  15th  August  to  consider 
proposals  for  the  stabilization  of  rubber  prices  and  the 
establishment  of  buffer  stocks.  Countries  represented  at  the 
meeting  were  Indonesia,  Mala5'sia,  Singapore  and  Sri  Langka. 

A  10-member  delegation  from  the  Iranian  Senate,  headf.d 
by  Jafar  Sherif  Emami,  visited  Indonesia  15  -  22  August  to 
hold  discussions  with  Indonesian  leaders  concerning  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  bilatex'al  relations. 
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An  agreement  between  Indonesia  and  Thailand  concerning 
ocean  floor  boundaries  in  the  Andaman  Sea  was  signed  ni 
Bangkok  on  9  August  by  the  Indonesian  Ambassador  to 
Thailand,  M.  Kharis  Suhud,  and  the  Thai  Director  General  for 
Mineral  Resources,  Saman  Buravas. 

A  contract  for  the  purchase  of  3  corvettes  from  the 
Netherlands  for  the  Indonesian  Navy  was  signed  in  Jakarta  on 
20  August  by  Naval  Chief  of  Staff,  Admiral  R.S.  Soebyakto, 
and  representatives  of  the  Dutch  Shipbuilding  Company. 

A  working  session  of  the  Indonesian-Malaysian  Border 
Committee  was  held  in  Balikpapan  on  20  August  under  the 
chairmanship  of  the  Leader  of  the  Indonesian  Survey  Team, 
Prof.  Sunaryo. 

The  2nd  ASEAN  Parliamentary  Conference,  held  in  Kuala 
Lumpur  21  -  23  August,  was  attended  by  parliamentary 
delegations  from  all  ASEAN  member  states. 

Adam  Malik  visited  Argentina  between  21  -  24  August  to 
discuss  the  attitudes  and  positions  of  non-bloc  countries  in  viev/ 
of  the  forthcoming  Special  Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly. 

A  joint  Indonesian-Malaysian  naval  exercise,  code-named 
"Malindo  Jaya  IV",  was  held  in  the  Natuna  Sea  during  23  -  24 
August. 

A  meeting  of  ESCAP's  Agricultural  Development 
Commission  was  held  in  Jakarta  from  25  August  to  1 
September.  Attended  by  a  26-man  FAO  delegation,  the  meeting 
considered  food  and  agricultural  policies. 

In  Jakarta  on  30  August,  the  ad  interim  Foreign  Minister, 
Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  announced  that,  during  his  meeting 
with  Portuguese  Special  Envoy,  Dr.  Almeida  Santos,  Indonesia 
proposed  the  establishment  of  "Joint  Authority",  to  include 
Malaysia,  Portugal  and  Indonesia,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  a  cessation  of  the  civil  war  in  Portuguese  Timor.  Santos 
proposed  that  Australia  be  included  in  any  such  arrangement. 
A  draft  document  providing  for  the  establishment  of  the 
proposed  "authority"  was  not  signed  at  the  meeting. 
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SEPTEMBER 

Internal  Af  fains 

The  Minister  for  Regulating  the  State  Apparatus/Deputy 
Chairman  of  BAPPENAS,  Dr.  J.B.  Soemarlin,  announced  to  a 
press  conference  in  Jakarta  on  1  September  that  the  President, 
by  means  of  Presidential  Decision  No.  30/1975  of  27  August, 
had  instructed  that  the  Cilegon  steel  project  being  devel- 
oped by  PT  Krakatau  Steel  be  continued  on  an  autonomous 
basis,  that  is,  independent  of  Pertamina  but  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Industry. 

Pertamina's  status  as  a  State  Enterprise  v/as  recoirEirmed 
on  3  September  in  an  address  by  the  Minister  for  Mining/ 
Chairman  of  the  Government  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Pertamina,  Prof.  Dr.  Moh.  Sadli,  on  the  occassion  of  the 
appointment  of  2  new  Directors  within  Pertamina. 

The  views  of  each  parliamentary  "faction"  with  regard 
to  the  proposed  changes  in  Laws  Nos.  15  and  16  of  1969  were 
presented  in  the  Parliament  (DPR)  on  the  9th  and  10th 
September.  On  10  September,  the  DPR  approved  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Special  Committee,  consisting  of  26  members  of  the 
Functional  Group  Faction  (Fraksi  Karya  Pembangunan) ,  7 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  Faction  (Fraksi  ABRI) ,  4  from 
Indonesian  Democratic  Party  Faction  (Fraksi  PDI)  and  9  from 
United  Development  Party  Faction  (Fraksi  PPP) . 

Replying  to  a  question  in  Parliament  on  15  September, 
Minister  for  Internal  Affairs,  Amir  Machmud,  said  that  the 
Government  was  determined  that  the  1977  elections  produce 
results  that  guarantee  the  continuity  and  intensification  of  the 
"New  Order"  struggle. 

The  National  Economic  Stabilization  Council  met  in  Jakarta 
on  16  September  to  consider  investment,  finance,  the  Bone 
sugar  mill,  the  food  situation  in  Portuguese  Timor,  and  the 
earthquake  in  Una-una  (South  Sulawesi). 

President  Soeharto  received  leaders  of  the  Majelis  Ulama 
Indonesia  in  Jakarta  on  17  September,  and  told  them  that  he 
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hoped  that  their  organization  would  take  the  initiative  in 
arranging-  inter-religion  discussions  preliminary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  "United  Body  for  Contact  Among  Religious  Com- 
mimities". 

Presidential  Decision  No.  34/1975,  issued  on  17  September, 
appointed  Minister  for  Regulating  the  State  Apparatus,  Dr.  J.B. 
Soemarlin,  responsible  for  the  renegotiation  of  all  contracts 
between  Pertamina  and  its  subsidiaries,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
all  contractors/suppliers  on  the  other. 

Minister  for  Mining,  Prof.  Dr.  Moh.  Sadli,  informed 
Parliamentai-y  Commission  VI  on  .19  September  that  the 
prospects  for  Indonesian  mining  production  were  extremely 
good  and  that  the  President  had  instructed  that  efforts  be 
made  to  enlarge  the  markets  for  Indonesian  oil  in  the  ASEAN 
area,  Australia,  Taiwan,  Korea  and  Europe.  Increased  sales  in 
such  areas,  explained  the  Minister,  would  reduce  Indonesian 
dependency  upon  Japan  and  the  USA. 

A  working  session  of  Parliamentary  Commission  VI  on  20 
September  was  informed  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Investment 
Coordination  Board,  Barli  Halim  SE,  that:  (1)  investment  had 
declined  in  Indonesia  since  1974  due  to  the  world  economic 
recession;  (2)  the  process  of  "Indonesianization"  depended  for 
its  success  upon  Indonesian  entrepreneurial  activities  and  the 
capacity  of  Indonesians  to  learn  from  foreign  companies  for 
their  part,  the  foreigners  were  quite  prepared  to  comply  with 
existing  regulations  and  provisions;  (3)  the  "capital 
assimilation"  program  has  foundered  due  to  the  absence  of 
a  money  and  capital  market. 

While  resting  in  Bogor  on  21  September,  President  Soe- 
harto  instructed  that  research  be  conducted  into  the  conditions 
of  the  poor  and  .orphans  in  the  Bogor  area  in  order  to  generate 
data  of  assistance  to  the  operations  of  the  Yayasan  Dharma 
Bhakti  Social  (Dharmais). 

B'ollowing  a  cabinet  session  on  Public  Health  on  23  Sep- 
tember, Minister  for  Information,  Mashuri  SH,  said  that  the 
President  had  instructed  the  Department  of  Social  Affairs  to 
conduct  research  into  private  hospitals  and  nursing  homes  in 
order  to  facilitate  improved  social  welfare  services. 
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On  the  occasion  of  the  18th  Dies  Natalis  of  Pajajaran 
University  in  Bandung  on  the  27th  September,  State  Minister 
for  Research  Affairs,  Prof.  Dr.  Suraitro  Djojohadikusumo, 
announced  that  the  President  had  agreed  to  the  proposal  that 
a  National.  Research  Development  Centre  be  established.  The 
proposed  Centre  will  bring  together  research  workers  and 
scientists  from  various  disciplines,  and  will  encourage  and 
allocate  priority  to  research  related  to  the  selection,  adaptation 
and  creation  of  technology  appropriate  to  Indonesian  conditions. 

In  yrnss  statements  made  on  27  and  29  September,  the 
Minister  for  Mining  announced  that  Indonesia  would  increase 
the  prices  of  oil  for  export  in  accordance  with  prevailing- 
international  rates  as  from  1  October,  but  that  the^e 
adjustments  would  not  influence  oil  prices  on  the  home  market. 


International  Relations 

The  Indonesian'  delegation  to  the  7th  Special  Session  of 
the  UN  General  Assembly,  1  - 16  September,  was  led  by  Foreign 
Minister  Adam  Malik. 

Lt.  General  Widodo,  Commander  of  Territorial  Defence 
Command  II  (Java  and  Nusa  Tenggara),  told  journalists  in 
Kupang  on  1  September  that  the  refugees  from  Portuguese 
Timor  hoped  that  Indonesia  would  bring  about  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  on  the  island. 

On  2  September,  Lt.  General  Widodo  reported  to  the 
Minister  of  Defence  and  Security/Commander  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  the  Minister  of  -Internal  Affairs  in  Jakarta. 
According  to  the  report,  the  continuing  flow  of  refugees  into 
Indonesia  from  Portuguese  Timor  were  in  need  of  humanitario.n 
assistance,  and  the  conflict  in  the  area  was  one  between 
communists  and  non-communists. 

Malaysian  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs,  Tan  Sri  Ghazali 
Shafie,  visited  Indonesia  .on  2  September  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  Malaysian  participation  in  the  proposed  "Joint 
Authority"  for  Portuguese  Timor. 
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During  the  period  2  -  5  September,  several  senior  Singapore 
officials,  notably  PM  Lee  Kuan  Yew,  Minister  of  State  K.C. 
Lee,  defence  official  S.R.  Nathan,  Secretary  General  PM 
Sanharai,  Foreign  Ministry  official  Barry  Desker,  and 
Ambassador  Enche  Rahim  Ishak,  paid  a  visit  to  Bali.  On  3  -  4 
September,  discussions  took  place  between  the  Singaporean 
delegation  and  President  Soeharto,  who  was  accompanied  by: 
State  Secretary  Soedharmono  SH;  Head  of  BAKIN,  Yoga 
Sugama ;  the  President's  Military  Secretary,  Lt.  General  Tjokro- 
pranolo;  Ambassador  Rukminto  Hendraningrat ;  and  ASEAN 
Sec.  Gen.  Umaryadi.  The  discussions  covered  international 
affairs,  regional  and  bilateral  relations. 

Mr.  Francois  Xavier  Ortoli,  the  President  of  the  EEC, 
visited  Indonesia  2-7  September.  Chief  of  the  Indonesian 
representatives  to  the  EEC,  Drs.  Frans  Seda,  said  that  Mr. 
Ortoli's  visit  provided  opportunities  to  broaden  the  sources  of 
external  investment  and  technology  in  Indonesia  beyond  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  to  intensify  ASEAN-EEC  cooperation, 
and  to  work  towards  the  realization  of  a  New  International 
Economic  Order. 

State  Secretary  Soedharmono  SH  told  the  press  in  Jakarta 
on  4  September  that  Indonesia  and  Singapore  agreed  that  the 
ASEAN  Summit  Conference  should  be  held  within  six  months 
after  September  at  the  latest. 

A  meeting  was  held  in  Manila  during  5-7  September  of 
representatives  of  oil  companies  from  ASEAN  member  stater., 
including  Indonesia,  to  discuss  the  formation  of  an  "ASEAN 
Council  on  Petroleum". 

Chief  Indonesian  representative  to  the  EEC,  Drs.  Frans 
Seda,  told  journalists  in  Jakarta  on  8  September  that  Indonesia 
should  take  advantage  of  EEC  dependence  upon  imports  of  raw 
materials  —  many  of  which  come  from  ASEAN  —  and  intensify 
Indonesian -EEC  relations  in  various  fields. 

Foreign  Minister  ad  interim,  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja,  told 
a  press  conference  in  Jakarta  on  8  September  that  Indonesia 
did  not  agree  with  the  actions  of  Dr.  Almeida  Santos  in  handing 
over  authority  in  Portuguese  Timor  to  FRETILIN  without 
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having  consulted  Indonesia,  UDT  lor  APODETI.  Dr.  Santo;:' 
actions  in  this  respect  were  in  violation  of  the  mutual  under- 
standing achieved  previously  between  Indonesia  and  Portugal. 

On  9  September,  Head  of  BAKIN,  Yoga  Sugama,  denied 
that  Indonesian  military  imits  had  entered  Portuguese  Timor, 
as  reported  toy  some  sources.  On  the  contrary,  said  Yoga 
Sugama,  Portuguese  troops  had  entered  Indonesian  territory- 
and  had  there  been  disarmed. 

Following  discussion  of  the  Portuguese  Timor  situation  on 
9  September  the  National  Political  and  Security  Stabilization 
Council  concluded  that  Portugal  was  no  longer  capable  of 
controlling  the  violence  in  Portuguese  Timor. 

In  relation  to  the  Portuguese  Timor  issue,  Indonesia  must 
remain  committed  to  the  broad  outlines  of  foreign  policy  as 
laid  down  by  the  MPR.  This  was  emphasized  by  Presidert 
Soeharto  in  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  swearing  in  of 
Brigadier  General  Roedjito  as  Indonesian  Ambassador  to  Papua 
Nerw  Guinea  in  Jakarta  on  11  September. 

Minister  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  told  a  press  conference 
in  Jakarta  on  11  September  that  Dr.  Almeida  Santos  had 
requested  that  Indonesia  assist  in  obtaining  the  release  of  21 
Portuguese  citizens  detained  by  UDT. 

On  12  September,  the  Indonesian  Government  declarr^d 
that  peace  and  order  would  have  to  be  restored  in  Portuguese 
Timor  in  order  that  consultations  among  the  three  political 
parties  may  take  place.  The  restoration  of  peace  and  order, 
stated  the  Government,  could  not  be  entrusted  to  the  warring 
factions. 

On  13  September,  Minister  of  Internal  Affairs,  Amir- 
machmud,  reported  to  the  President  on  the  departure  for 
Atambua  of  a  Task  Force  to  assist  refugees  for  Portuguese 
Timor.  Also  on  13  September,  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik 
and  Minister  Mochtar  Kusumaatmadja  stated  that  Indonesia 
stood  prepared  to  assist  in  facilitating  decolonization  in  Portu- 
guese Timor  if  so  requested,  but  that  responsibility  for  the 
process  of  decolonization  was  solely  tliat  of  Portugal. 
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51  delegates  from  the  five  ASEAN  states  met  in  Singapore 
on  13  -  17  September  in  the  first  preparatory  session  for  the 
ASEAN  Summit  Conference. 

Between  15  -  17  September,  an  ASEAN  Youth  Conference 
was  held  in  Jakarta.  The  Conference,  attended  by  40  persons, 
including  a  lo-man  KNPI  delegation,  established  a  Committee 
for  ASEAN  Youth  Cooperation  (CAYC). 

Addressing  the  ASEAN  Youth  Conference  on  17  September, 
President  Soeharto  reminded  the  conference  of  the  possibility 
of  the  danger  of  commmnism  increasing  following  the  fall  of 
Indochina  to  the  communists.  The  President  also  stressed  the 
importance  of  economic  factors  in  the  establishment  of  national 
and  regional  resilience  to  the  communist  threat. 

Foreign  Minister  ad  interim.  General  M.  Panggabean,  told 
a  press  conference  on  17  September  (that  Santos'  plan  for 
negotiations  among  the  three  contending  parties  in  Portuguese 
Timor  was  not  appropriate  in  view  of  prevailing  conditions. 

The  ITC  met  in  London  from  16th  to  20th  September  to 
fix  quotas  for  tin  exports  by  member  states,  including 
Indonesia. 

The  Indonesian  delegation  to  the  Papua  New  Guinean 
independence  ceremony  and  celebrations  included:  Foreign 
Minister  Adam  Malik;  Chairman  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Prof. 
Oemar  Senoadji  SH;  Vice  Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
General  Soerono;  the  Ambassador  to  Australia,  Major  General 
Her  Tasning ;  the  Ambassador  to  Papua  New  Guinea,  Brigadier 
General  R.  Roedjito;  and  the  Vice  Governor  of  Irian  Jaya, 
Drs.  Jan  Mamoribo.  An  Indonesian  cultural  mission  also 
attended  the  celebrations. 

Following  his  meeting  with  President  Soeharto  in  Jakarta 
on  18  September,  Adam  Malik  urged  that  Australian  members 
of  parliament  visit  refugee  camps  at  Atambua  in  order  to  obtain 
a  more  balanced  understanding  of  the  situation  in  Portuguese 
Timor. 

The  Vice  Chairman  of  the  DPR,  Isnaeni,  following  a  visit 
to  refugees  in  the  Atambua  area  on  23  September,  announced 
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that,  according  to  a  report  by  Liternational  Red  Cross  repre- 
sentative Dr.  Michel  Testuz,  food  supplies  in  Portuguese  Timor 
would  not  be  sufficient  after  November. 

A  meeting  of  ASEAN  delegates  was  held  in  Manila  24  -  27 
September  to  consider  issues  related  to  the  steel  industry. 

General  Panggabean,  ad  interim  Foreign  Minister,  stated 
that  recent  developments  in  Portuguese  Timor,  particularly  the 
firing  of  shots  into  Indonesian  territory,  were  regarded  as 
serious  by  President  Soeharto,  and  that  the  President  had 
instructed  that  Indonesian  military  strength  in  the  border  areas 
be  increased. 

The  KNPI  issued  a  statement  on  27  September  condemning 
any  actions  by  foreigners  which  violated  Indonesian  territorial 
sovereignty.  The  statement  declared  that  KNPI  members 
throughout  Indonesia  were  on  the  alert  awaiting  Presidential 
instructions  to  finalize  the  Portuguese  Timor  problem. 

The  Commander  of  Territorial  Defence  Command  n, 
Lt.  General  Widodo,  stated  in  answer  to  a  press  enquiry  in 
Jakarta  on  29  September  that  Indonesia  rejected  a  Fretilin 
proposal  calling  for  the  formation  of  a  "neutral  security 
supervisory  force"  for  Timor  because  Indonesia  only  recognized 
Portugal  as  the  official  authority  in  Portuguese  Timor. 

An  ASEAN  cultural  competition  was  held  in  Jakarta  on 
29  -  30  September  and  included  representatives  from  each  of 
the  five  ASEAN  member  states. 


OCTOBER 

Internal  Affairs 

Hari  Kesaktian  Pancasila  (Pancasila  Sanctity  Day)  was 
celebrated  on  1  October  with  the  theme  "Understand  and  apply 
the  values  of  Pancasila  Sanctity  Day  in  order  to  increase 
National  Resilience".  The  national  commemoration  ceremony 
was  held  at  the  Pancasila  Sanctity  Monument  with  President 
Soeharto  as  Inspector  of  Ceremonies.  In  his  television  address 
on  the  night  of  30  September,  the  Minister  for  Education  and 
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Culture,  Dr.  Syarif  Thayeb,  said  that  the  values  contained  in 
the  Pancasila  must  be  applied  in  all  aspects  of  life  in  order 
to  create  a  balance  between  stability  and  dynamism  in  the 
developm.ent  process. 

On  2  October,  President  Soeharto  donated  Rp.  100 
million  to  the  Minister  for  Internal  Affairs  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  humanitarian  relief  operation  among  refugees 
from  Portuguese  Timor. 

Minister  for  Defence  and  Security/Commander  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  General  M.  Paaggabean,  stated  on  television  on 

4  October  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  permanently  committed 
to  Pancasila,  the  1945  Constitution  and  the  Sapta  Marga 
(the  "Seven  Oaths"  sworn  by  each  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces),  and  that  the  Armed  Forces  are  united  and  always 
prepared  to  overcome  and  defeat  any  attempts  to  divide  or 
destroy  the  Armed  Forces. 

In  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  the  30th  anniversary 
celebrations  of  the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces  in  Jakarta  on 

5  October,  President  Soeharto  stated  that  the  members  of 
the  armed  forces  are  fighters  in  the  national  struggle.  As  such, 
declared  the  President,  the  Armed  Forces  defend  their  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  with  full  conviction  and  dedicate  all  their 
efforts  and  service  towards  the  realization  of  their  principles 
and  ideals.  The  Armed  Forces  are  not  merely  tools  for  the 
maintenance  of  security  and  defence,  of  use  only  for  suppres- 
sing rebellion,  but  have  also  to  play  a  role  as  a  conscious  socio- 
political force  dedicated  to  the  fulfilment  of  national  ideals. 
The  prominent  role  currently  played  by  the  Armed  Forces  is 
made  necessary  by  the  call  of  history,  in  accord  with  which 
the  Armed  Forces  must  participate  in  improving  the  life  of  the 
nation  and  in  building  a  happier  future. 

In  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  Ali  Said  S.H.,  the 
Attorney  General,  issued  on  9  October,  eleven  persons  detained 
since  the  15th  January  1974  incident  (Malari)  were  released 
from  goal  because  there  was  no  reason  to  detain  them  further. 
In  connection  with  the  releases,  the  Assistant  I  of  Intelligence 
in  the  Jakarta  Attorney  General's  Office,  Amir  Danuliusodo, 
stated  that  the  release  of  the  eleven  Malari  detainees  did  not 
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mean  that  their  cases  were  "clear'',  and  that  they  cmUd  be 
summoned  again  by  the  authorities  whenever  necessary.  Prior 
to  the  release  of  the  group  of  eleven,  Adnan  Buyung  Naputiou 
S.H.  was  released  on  4  October  because  it  had  become  apparent 
that  he  had  not  been  involved  in  the  Malari  affair.  13  persona 
remain  in  custody  in  connection  with  Malari,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
their  cases  will  be  finalized  before  the  end  of  the  1975/76  fiscfil 
year. 

It  was  announced  by  Pertamina  on  11  October  that  the 
price  of  Sumatran  light  crude  oil  would  be  increased  as  from  tho 
end  of  the  month  from  US$  12.60  per  barrel  to  USS  12.80  pei 
barrel,  and  that  the  prices  of  other  types  of  oil  would  be 
adjusted  accordingly.  The  Minister  for  Mining,  Prof.  Dr.  M 
Sadli,  stated  that  the  increase  was  intended  to  maintain  Indo- 
nesian markets  abroad. 

In  Jakarta  on  11  October,  President  Soeharto  told  the 
General  Chairman  of  the  Himpunan  Kerukunan  Tani  Indr.nesia 
(Indonesian  Association  of  Farmers  Organizations),  Martono, 
that  foreign  capital  must  not  be  permitted  to  dominate  Indo- 
nesian agriculture,  but  that  it  must  function  rather  as  a 
supporting  factor  encouraging  better  cadre  training  and 
increased  intensification.  The  system  of  smallholders'  sugar 
cane  and  the  BUUD/KUD  represent  examples  of  democra- 
tisation  in  the  process  of  economic  administration  on  the  basis 
of  PancasUa. 

A  working  meeting  to  consider  the  1976/77  activities  of 
the  smallholders'  sugar  cane  intensification  program  was  held 
in  Jakarta  during  13  -  14  October  and  was  attended  by 
representatives  from  the  DPR,  government  departments, 
provincial  governments  and  public  organizations.  The  Minister 
for  Agriculture,  Prof.  Dr.  Tojib  Hadiwidjaja,  stated  at  the 
meeting  that  the  1978  sugar  production  target  of  1,356,000  tons 
must  be  met  without  any  reduction  in  rice  production. 

A  seminar  on  "The  Development  of  Provincial  Literatures" 
was  held  in  Jakarta  on  13  -  17  October,  and  was  attended  by 
19  persons  from  Jakarta,  11  from  Java,  8  from  outside  Java 
and  23  observers  from  the  mass  media  and  universities.  The 
Director  General  of  the  Department  of  Culture,  Dr.  Ida  Bagus 
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Mantra,  told  the  seminar  that  the  writing,  translation, 
publication  and  distribution  of  Indonesian,  provincial,  and 
foreign  literature  should  receive  special  attention  in  the  interests 
of  the  growth  of  Indonesian  literature.  The  literatures  of 
the  various  regions  of  Indonesia  are  rich  with  the  philosophies 
of  life  of  the  people  of  the  regions,  and  should  therefore  be 
translated  and  distributed  as  widely  as  possible. 

Assistant  Rectors  for  Student  Affairs  from  29  Universities/ 
Institutes  and  one  teachers  college  gathered  in  Cibogo,  Bogor, 
during  13  -  16  October  to  consider  the  Basic  Policy  for  Student 
Guidance,  the  Student  Orientation  Week,  Student  Activities 
Program,  Student  Activities  Finance  Policy,  and  the  institu- 
tionalization of  the  positions  of  Assistant  Rectors  for  Student 
Affairs.  The  Director  General  of  the  Department  of  Tertiary 
Education,  Dr.  Makagiansar,  told  the  meeting  that,  in  guiding 
■students,  frankness  and  affection  must  predominate  over  the 
professional  and  scientific  attitude.  Student  guidance  officers 
must  have  before  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  type  of  leadership 
required  for  the  future  development  of  the  country. 

A  seminar  on  the  "Educational  and  Economic  Functions 
of  the  Rural  Press"  was  held  in  Jakarta  and  in  Bali  during 
the  week  13  -  20  October.  Attended  by  32  delegates  from  15 
countries,  the  seminar  considered  the  problems  faced  by  the 
press  in  fulfilling  the  role  of  catalyst  in  the  process  of 
economic  and  educational  development  in  rural  areas.  Mashuri 
S.H.,  Minister  for  Information,  said  in  his  introductory  com- 
ments to  the  seminar,  that  the  press,  as  a  social  institution, 
was  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  society  and  must,  therefore, 
exercise  freedom  with  discipline.  For  Indonesia,  press  freedom 
in  accordance  with  Pancasild  implies  a  free  and  responsible 
press;  press  freedom  is  not  a  goal  in  itself  but  is  rather  a 
means  for  the  achievement  of  goals. 

A  session  of  the  Special  Parliamentary  Committee  (formed 
to  consider  and  formulate  laws  governing  the  elections  scheduled 
for  1977)  held  13  -  15  October  reached  agreement  on  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

(1)  there  should  be  three  distinct  ballot  papers,  for  the 
DPR,  DPRD  Level  I  and  DPRD  Level  II  respectively; 
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(2)  the  abbreviations  MPR,  DPR,  DPRD  should  be 
retained ; 

(3)  all  votes  to  be  cast  on  the  one  day; 

(4)  the  criteria  for  electoral  candidacy;  and 

(5)  elections  held  on  the  basis  of  Law  No.  15/1969  and 
Law  No.  16/3969  should  also  be  for  election  of 
members  of  the  MPR. 

Exchange  value  of  the  Rupiah,  inflation,  and  the  cost  of 
living  index  were  subjects  considered  by  the  National  Economic 
Stabilization  Council  during  its  meeting  on  14  October.  Mi- 
nister for  liiformation,  Mashuri  S.H.,  told  the  press  after  the 
Council  meeting  that  the  exchange  value  of  the  Rupiah  against 
the  Dollar  was  not  to  be  altered,  but  that  the  value  of  the 
Rupiah  in  terms  of  SDR  and  the  currencies  of  West  Germany, 
the  Netherlands,  France  and  Japan  would  perhaps  change 
because  those  currencies  were  floating  in  relation  to  the  Dollar. 
During  the  period  January  -  September  1975,  inflation  in 
Indonesia  reached  12.8%,  or  an  average  of  1.4%  per  month. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Bone  sugar  mill  on 
15  October,  President  Soeharto  stated  that  each  mill,  factory 
and  plant  in  Indonesia  must,  apart  from  contributing  to  the 
economic  strength  of  the  nation,  also  carry  out  their  social 
functions  correctly,  which  means  that  they  should  not  become 
mere  social  bodies  or  involve  themselves  in  affairs  outside  their 
specific  tasks. 

Commander  of  the  Twelfth  Military  Region,  "Tanjung 
Pura'%  Brigadier  General  R.M.  Soebiandono,  stated  in  Ketapang, 
West  Kalimantan,  on  15  October,  that  the  West  Kalimantan 
area  with  its  lengthy  coastline  on  the  Natuna  Sea,  represented  a 
"Security  Belt"  requiring  intensive  surveillance  in  the  interests 
of  national  and  regional  resilience. 

In  his  written  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  Silaturochmi 
Jdulfitri  (gathering  for  the  exchange  of  greetings  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Moslem  fasting  month)  held  in  the  grounds 
of  the  "Beautiful  Indonesia  in  Miniature"  complex  on  16 
Octobei',    President  Soeharto  said  that  tolerance  and  mutual 
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understanding  (tenggang  rasa)  needs  to  be  developed  creatively 
in  Indonesian  society  in  order  to  reinforce  national  unity  and 
to  facilitate  and  safeguard  development.  Without  the  inspiration 
and  guidance  of  religion,  life  and  development  will  remain  dry 
and  sterile,  because  physical  and  material  progress  alone  can 
cause  loss  of  direction  and  faith  in  spiritual  affairs. 

On  16  October,  the  Assistant  Head  of  the  Body  for  the 
Coordination  and  Implementation  of  Inpres  program  No.  6/1971 
(Waka  Bakolak  Inpres  6/1971),  Major  General  Rustamadji 
Soetopo,  announced  that  the  six  sub-teams  within  the  structure 
of  the  program  had  been  reorganized  into  3  sectors,  i.e.  Political 
and  Security  (Polkam)  sector  under  the  chairmanship  of  Major 
General  Benny  Murdhani,  the  economic  sector  chaired  by  the 
Attorney  General,  and  the  sector  for  the  prevention  of  drug 
abuse  and  juvenile  delinquency,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Director  General  for  Socio-political  Affairs  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Internal  Affairs,  Eman  Hari  Rustaman. 

The  annual  meeting  of  senioi-  Armed  Forces  officers 
(Rapim  terbatas)  for  1975  was  held  in  Jakarta  on  21  -  23 
October.  The  .theme  of  the  meeting  was  "The  Maximization  of 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Armed  Forces  within 
the  framework  of  the  implementation  of  National  Defence  and 
Security  policy  and  the  security  and  success  of  the  Second 
Five  Year  Plan".  The  meeting  discussed  the  implementation  of 
the  work  program  of  each  Force  in  the  field  of  personnel 
development,  the  overall  work  program  for  the  first  semestei' 
of  the  year,  and  assessments  of  the  current  situation.  Minister 
for  Defence  and  Security/Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces 
General  M.  Panggabean,  stated  tha.t  the  .success  of  the  1977 
Election,  and  the  General  Session  of  the  MPR  following  that 
election,  must  guarantee  the  continuity  of  Pancasila  and  the 
1945  Constitution.  The  election  and  the  MPR  General  Session 
must  also  ensure  that  the  new  "Broad  Guidelines  of  State 
Policy"  (Garis  Besar  Hainan  Negara)  guarantee  continued 
successful  national  development  and  the  continuance  of  nationg.l 
leadership  in  the  hands  of  the  New  Order. 

The  National  Political  and  Security  Stabilization  Council 
met   on   21    October    to    consider  the  preparations  for  the 
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forthcoming  ASEAN  Summit  Meeting  and  the  issue  of  the 
motorization  of  fishing-  vessels.  President  Soeharto  instructed 
the  Minister  for  Information,  Mashuri  S.H.,  to  organize  the 
agenda  and  working  papers  for  the  Summit  Conference  and  to 
ensure  that  socio-cultural  problems  related  to  the  socialization 
of  ASEAN  receive  the  attention  of  the  Conference. 

A  National  Seminar  on  "Guidance  of  the  Younger  Gene- 
ration and  National  Resilience"  took  place  in  Yogyakarta  on 
23  28~~October.  The  seminar  was  attended  by  110  delegates 
representing  Student  Councils  and  Senates  from  various 
institutions  of  tertiary  education,  "KNPI  and  other  extra- 
univerciity  student  organizations,  the  political  parties  and 
Golkar,  regional  officials  and  a  number  of  private  individuals. 
The  seminar  was  intended  to  achieve  an  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  national  resilience  and  its  significance  and  impli- 
cations for  all  sectors  of  national  life,  and  to  assi&t  in  propa- 
gating the  concept  within  the  society  at  large.  A  further  goal 
of  the  seminar  was  to  formulate  a  concept  of  the  role  of  the 
younger  generation  in  .relation  to  the  realization  of  national 
resilience.  In  his  written  address  to  the  Seminar,  the  President 
stated  that  development  and  national  resilience  was  the  respon- 
sibility of  each  and  every  citizen  and  especially  of  the  younger 
generation,  which  represents  an  important  segment  of  society. 
Development  in  Indonesia  covered  a  very  wide  range  of 
activities,  as  is  clear  from  the  "Broad  Guidelines  of  State 
Policy"  document.  The  extent  to  which  those  "Broad  Guidelines" 
are  adhered  to  represents  an  important  criterion  for 
measuring  the  degree  to  which  national  discipline  has  been 
achieved  in  social  and  national  life  based  on  the  1945 
Constitution. 

The  national  Economic  Stabilization  Council  met  on  28 
October  to  discuss  the  prices  of  fertilizer,  gabah,  rice  and  sugar, 
and  to  consider  the  Bimas  credit  system.  The  Government 
determined  to  raise  the  prices  of  these  items  and  to  raise  the 
interest  on  Bimas  credit,  in  order  to,  among  other  thing.s, 
increase  farmers'  income. 

The  Special  Parliamentary  Committee  to  consider  proposed 
changes  to  electoral  laws  nos.  15  and  16  of  1969,  imder  the 
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leadership  of  its  Chairman,  Cosmas  Batubara,  in  discussions 
with  Government  representatives  on  31  October,  achieved 
agreement  on  each  proposed  alteration.  The  Government's 
proposal  to  discard  the  term  "counter-revolutionary  movement", 
which  received  the  support  of  the  Development  Karya  Fraction, 
the  Indonesian  Democratic  Party,  and  the  Armed  Forces 
Fraction,  was  defeated  due  to  opposition  by  the  United  Devel- 
opment Party.  The  granting  of  voting  rights  to  persons 
previously  in  detention  as  Group  C  prisoners  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Government. 

InternoMonaJ  Relations 

The  Public  Relations  section  of  the  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs  announced,  On  3  October,  the  results  of  the  negotiations 
between  Indonesia  and  the  Netherlands  concerning  the 
repatriation  to  Indonesia  of  Moluccans  living  in  the  Nether- 
lands. The  two  governments  agreed  that  (1)  Indonesia  only 
accept  for  repatriation  j)ersons  who  once  held  or  currently 
hold  Indonesian  citizenship;  (2)  the  Netherlands  provide 
^financial  assistance  to  facilitate  the  repatriation  process. 

On  8  October  the  Head  of  the  Central  Information  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Defence  and  Security,  Brigadier  General 
Sumrahadi,  stated  that  no  Indonesian  military  units  had  ever 
attacked  the  territory  of  Portuguese  Timor.  Propaganda  bv 
Fretilin  accusing  Indonesia  of  launching  such  attacks  was 
designed  to  provoke  Indonesia  and  to  attract  world  attention  to 
the  food  supply  shortages  currently  afflicting  Fretilin. 

Joint  exercises  were  conducted  by  'the  Indonesian  and 
Malaysian  Air  Forces  during  the  period  9-12  October.  Code- 
named  Operasi  Elang  Malindo  I,  the  exercises  were  designed 
to  provide  the  pilots  and  staff  of  both  Air  Forces  with 
opportunities  to  practice  their  skills,  particularly  long-distance 
flying  and  interception.  The  exercises  were  commanded  by 
Marshal  Rusman  and  two  of  his  officers.  Colonel  Soenyoto  and 
Lt.  Col.  Tri  Soeharto. 

Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  told  journalists  in  Jakarta 
on  12  October  that  those  who  wished  that  the  Portuguese  Timor 
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problem  be  handed  over  to  the  U.N.  were  being  unrealistic. 
The  core  of  the  problem  consists  of  Portugals  obligation  to 
maintain  order  and  assert  its  authority  in  the  area,  and  to 
get  the  warring  parties  together  to  negotiate  the  future  of 
Portuguese  Timor.  So  far  Indonesia  has  had  to  bear  the 
consequences  of  Portugal's  inability  to  manage  the  decoloni- 
zation process  on  the  island. 

Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  announced  to  a  press 
gathering  in  Jakarta  on  12  October  that  the  ASEAN  Summit 
Conference  would  be  held  in  Bali  in  either  December  or  early 
January.  A  preparatory  meeting  of  ASEAN  Foreign  Ministers 
would  take  place  in  Pataya,  Thailand. 

The  ASEAN  Council  on  Petroleum  (ASCOPE)  held  its? 
first  meeting  in  Jakarta  from  13  to  18  October  to  consider  the 
establishment  of  cooperative  bodies  in  the  oil  and  gas  sector. 
Mr.  Ray  Bahadur,  special  envoy  for  Indian  PM  Mrs.  Indira 
Gandhi,  paid  a.  courtesy  visit  to  President  Soeharto  on 
13  October  to  deliver  a  private  letter  from  Mrs.  Gandhi.  Mr. 
Bahadur  told  the  pess  that  his  discussion  with  the  President 
was  concerned  mainly  with  international  problems,  especially 
the  results  of  the  Non-Bloc  Foreign  Ministers  Conference  in 
Lima,  Peru. 

On  14  October,  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik,  Minister 
for  Defence  and  Security/Commander  of  the  Armed  Forces 
General  M.  Panggabean,  Head  ,'qf  BAKIN  Lt.  Gen.  Yoga 
Sugama  and  Assistant  I  from  Department  of  Defence  and 
Security  Maj.  Gen.  .Benny  Murdani  met  to  consider  the 
increasingly  confused  situation  in  Portuguese  Timor.  Following 
the  meeting,  Adam  Malik  stated  that:  (1)  Portugal  had 
contacted  Indonesia  with  a  view  to  holding  talks  on  the 
situation;  (2)  Indonesia  deeply  regretted  the  action  taken  hy 
some  Australian  citizens  who  had  given  arms  to  Fretilin, 
because  such  military  aid  served  only  to  delay  the  achievement 
of  peace  in  Portuguese  Timor. 

On  14  October,  Minister  for  Justice,  Prof.  Dr.  Mochtar 
Kusumaatraadja  SH,  held  preliminary  talks  with  Singapore's 
Attorney  General,  Tan  Boon  Teik,  concerning  proposed  treaties 
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between  the  two  countries  on  extradition  and  prevention  and 
handling  of  sea  polhition. 

Mr.  Francois  Missofe,  Special  Envoy  of  the  Governme^it 
of  France,  arrived  in  Indonesia  on  15  October  for  an  18-day 
visit,  durmg  which  discussions  would  be  held  with  Indonesian 
officials  concerning  bilateral  relations  between  the  t\vo 
countries.  Mr.  Missofe  said  that  he  hoped  that  Indonesia  would 
waste  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  the  generalized  system 
of  preferences  adopted  by  the  EEC  towards  developing 
countries. 

Adam  Malik  met  with  Australian  Ambassador  to  Indonesia, 
Mr.  R.A.  Woolcott,  in  Jakarta  on  18  October,  to  discuss  Fretilin 
operations  in  Australia,  which  are  damaging  Indonesia's 
reputation  internationally,  and  the  wrong  picture  of  the 
Portuguese  Timor  situation  presented  by  the  Australian  prees. 
Malik  stated  that  the  relationship  between  Indonesia  and 
Australia  was  far  more  important  than  the  issues  involved  in 
Portuguese  Tim.or. 

It  was  announced  in  Washington  on  21  October  that  ths 
U.S.  Defence  Department  had  presented  proposals  for  increased 
military  assistance  to  Indonesia  in  fiscal  1976  to  Congress. 

A  jomt  exercise  between  Indonesian  and  British  naval  units, 
code-named  Andares,  was  held  in  the  Java  Sea  north  of  Madura 
on  22  October. 

The  leader  of  the  Turkish  community  on  Cyprus,  Mr.  Rauf 
Denktash,  visited  Indonesia  25  -  29  October  in  the  course  of  a 
tour  of  Asia  to  explain  the  Cyprus  situation.  Adam  Malik  told 
Rauf  Denktash  that  CypruG  continued  to  be  one  country- 
containing  two  societies,  each  with  equal  rights  and  deservinp 
equal  treatm.ent,  conducting  a  non-bloc  foreign  policy. 
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